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AwaAkEs for me and leaps from shroud 
All radiantly the moon’s own night 

Of folded showers in streamer cloud ; 
Our shadows down the highway white, 
Or deep in woodland woven-boughed, 
With yon and yon a stem alight. 





I see marauder runagates 
Across us shoot their dusky wink ; 
I hear the parliament of chats 
In haws beside the river’s brink ; 
And drops the vole off alder-banks, 
To push his arrow through the stream. 
These busy people had our thanks 
For tickling sight and sound, but theme 
They were not more than breath we drew 
Delighted with our world’s embrace : 
The moss-root smell where beeches grew, 
And watered grass in breezy space ; 
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THE NIGHT WALK. 





The silken heights, of ghostly bloom 
Among their folds, by distance draped. 
"Twas Youth, rapacious to consume, 

That cried to have its chaos shaped : 
Absorbing, little noting, still 

Enriched, and thinking it bestowed ; 
With wistful looks on each far hill 

For something hidden, something owed. 
Unto his mantled sister, Day 

Had given the secret things we sought ; 
And she was grave and saintly gay ; 

At times she fluttered, spoke her thought ; 
She flew on it, then folded wings, 

In meditation passing lone, 

To breathe around the secret things, 
Which have no word, and yet are known ; 
Of thirst for them are known, as air 

Is health in blood: we gained enough 

By this to feel it honest fare ; 

Impalpable, not barren, stuff. 













A pride of legs in motion kept 
Our spirits to their task meanwhile, 

And what was deepest dreaming slept : 
The posts that named the swallowed mile ; 
Beside the straight canal the hut 
Abandoned; near the river’s source 

Its infant chirp ; the shortest cut ; 

The roadway missed ; were our discourse ; 
At times dear poets, whom some view 
Transcendent or subdued evoked 
To speak the memorable, the true, 
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The luminous as a moon uncloaked ; 
For proof that there, among earth’s dumb, 
A soul had passed and said our best. 

Or it might be we chimed on some 
Historic favourite’s astral crest, 

With part to reverence in its gleam, 

And part to rivalry the shout : 

So royal, unuttered, is youth’s dream 

Of power within to strike without. 

But most the silences were sweet, 

Like mothers’ breasts, to bid it feel 

It lived in such divine conceit 

As envies aught we stamp for real. 


To either then an untold tale 

Was Life, and author, hero, we. 

The chapters holding peaks to scale, 
Or depths to fathom, made our glee ; 
For we were armed of inner fires, 
Unbled in us the ripe desires ; 

And passion rolled a quiet sea, 
Whereon was Love the phantom sail. 





THE BATTLES OF 
MARS-LA-TOUR AND GRAVELOTTE. 


1870-71. 


I entered the German Army as a volunteer in 1869, at the age of 
seventeen, and I had therefore finished with the earlier stages of 
drill when war was declared on July 19, 1870. The official 
declaration of war did not take us by surprise, for on the 16th we 
had received a new kit, our ordinary drill had been suspended, 
and our rifles had been given up for inspection. The 19th found 
us busy packing up, as if we were travellers bound for a long 
journey. That eventful day we were ordered to the parade-ground, 
where we listened to exhortations as to our duty as soldiers, and 
each soldier about to leave for the frontier was given an oblong 
tin label, embossed with his number and those of his company and 
regiment, as a means of identification in case of wounds or death. 
This label was hung round the neck and worn next the skin. My 
astonishment and chagrin may be imagined when I found that I 
was passed over and did not receive one of these ominous labels. 
I was considered too young to fight, and it was thought better for 
me to stay at home and make myself useful to the paymaster. 
My disappointment was unbearable, but I was not going to give 
in without a struggle. So I begged my sergeant to see what he 
could do for me. He interceded with the authorities, and in a 
short time I got my label, hugged it to my breast, and was happy. 

It is not my intention to discuss the causes of the war, nor 
to attempt to rewrite history. But it may be interesting to my 
readers to know something about the great battles from the point 
of view of a private soldier who fought in them, so I intend to set 
down some of my experiences during the battles, before and after, 
in camp, on outpost duty, or in snug quarters. 

I was generally employed as an orderly, that is, I had to go to 
headquarters and take down the orders for the next few days. 
This was a very arduous duty, especially after a day’s hard fighting 
or after a long day’s march, when one was tired and footsore, 
sometimes hardly able to stand, and there were perhaps two or 
three miles to headquarters. It was also a dangerous duty, as 
I had often to make my way in the dark, through dense woods, or 
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along lonely roads, exposed to the attacks of the Franc-tireurs, who 
were scouring the country endeavouring to kill, not openly and in 
fair fight, but from some ambush. 

I was fortunately a good French scholar, and this was useful 
to me in many ways. Often I was able to compose quarrels and 
settle differences, and many were the sad stories poured into my 
ear of the cruelties inflicted on the peasants by their own soldiers. 

My regiment was the 2nd Silesian Grenadiers, No, 11, and 
belonged to the 9th Army Corps under General von Manstein, an 
old veteran. We were part of the 2nd Army, under the command 
of Prince Frederick Charles. There were in this regiment not 
only young soldiers, but also tried men who had fought in the 
Austrian campaign, and there were those who, previously engaged 
in peaceful employment in England or America, had left their 
adopted country to return and fight for their Fatherland. The 
intercourse between our officers and their men was an extremely 
cordial one—all shared privations alike ; the officers’ camp was the 
same as the men’s; all worked hand in hand, and, in spite of the 
familiarity which camp-life and the sharing of danger begets, no 
soldier ever forgot discipline or his duty to his superior. 

We marched proudly through our native town to the rendez- 
vous. The people—some of the older ones especially, who had 
sad recollections of havoc and destruction wrought in the wars of 
long ago—encouraged us with applause and such cries as ‘Do 
not let the French come here! Do not let them cross the 
Rhine!’ All were enthusiastic, but there were no theatrical 
demonstrations or orations; the feeling was too deep for such 
exhibitions, every one being imbued with the conviction that great 
deeds had to be done at the risk of our lives. Our immediate 
destination was the other side of the River Elbe, which we crossed 
by a ferry of about fifty yards, en route for Harburg, a small 
manufacturing town prettily situated in the province of Hanover. 
The absolutely vital reality of the union of the German race was 
well shown by the way in which we were received here. Hanover, 
which had been an independent kingdom until 1866, when it was 
annexed by Prussia, had still a sore wound unhealed at its heart. 
Trusting to this, the French Emperor had said in his proclamation 
from Metz, on August 13, 1870, ‘The Saxons, Wiirtembergers 
and Hanoverians groan at being compelled to lend their arms to 
the cause of Prussia.’ But he was blind to the true state of the 
case. Here we found the Hanoverian heroes of the battle of 
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Langensalza ready to fight shoulder to shoulder with us, their 
victorious opponents of only four years before, against the enemy 
of all Germany. We were received at Harburg by the Hano- 
verians with that old song, ‘ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, den freien 
Deutschen Rhein.’ 

Our progress from Harburg was inevitably a slow one, on 
account of the enormous traffic. We were making for Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and stoppages were very frequent. But at every 
station of any importance deputations from the nearest towns 
and villages were found awaiting us, to receive us with encourage- 
ment, and to supply us with refreshments and delicacies of all 
sorts, in fact a superabundance of everything obtainable. The 
ladies were naturally the leaders of this good enterprise, and 
their words and offerings of sympathy went to our hearts. We 
felt eager to offer up our lives in defence of our country and 
our countrywomen. Altogether our departure from home and 
our journey to the front had all the appearance of a triumphal 
return, though we soldiers were fully conscious that we were 
on our way to face death in its most horrible forms before any 
such triumph could be realised. 

A ludicrous incident enlivened our journey. A- number of 
shots, fired at some distance, caused quite a commotion amongst 
some of our men, who thought we were attacked by the enemy; 
and there was much pushing and excitement as to who should 
get the first look at a Frenchman. As we were still 130 miles 
from the frontier, the joke was an amusing one, and formed 
a topic for laughter during the remainder of our journey. We 
never discovered what the firing was. 

When we had come to an end of our journey by rail, there 
was still a considerable distance to be traversed. Day after day we 
marched from fifteen to twenty miles under a broiling sun, fully 
equipped, each man carrying eighty cartridges, which was quite 
enough, to say nothing of the heavy rifle, leather helmet mounted 
with brass, knapsack, &c. We were certainly well looked after each 
evening on arriving at our quarters, but often we were too tired to 
eat, and only too glad to find the luxury of a hayloft where to 
lie down and sleep. 

But such rest was not always forme. My duties as orderly began 
when we arrived in camp, so that while my comrades were rest- 
ing I had sometimes four or five miles further to march, to 
obtain orders for the next day from the Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
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then perhaps to wait from one to two hours for the arrival of the 
Adjutant who dictated them. Each company sent one orderly, 
and the instructions were sometimes delivered in such a hurry 
that we had to compare notes with each other as to the correct- 
ness of our draft, and settle what had really been said to us. 

Our reception was everywhere enthusiastic, and our spirits 
rose as we gradually neared the spot where there had already 
been some fighting. It was the 5th of August when we came in 
sight of the battlefield near Forbach. I remember well what a 
hot day it was. But I shall never forget the sight I saw there 
for the first time—a young soldier, lying there—dead—as he had 
fallen, exposed to the fierce rays of the sun, with eyes wide open. 
He was very young, his uniform brand new; he was one of the 
first called upon to give up his life for his country. I pitied him, 
and felt very sad. But it was for an instant only. I thought, 
‘Perhaps my turn will come to-morrow.’ As we continued our 
march we found many other poor fellows lying amongst the 
bushes on the hill-sides, where they had fallen when climbing 
up to dislodge the enemy. [I shall never forget these early 
experiences—those dead faces turned tothe sun. These memories 
cling to me more than those of many subsequent sights which 
were perhaps more terrible in reality. The first feeling of awe 
gradually subsides when one is looking upon death every day. 

At first we were favoured with very fine weather, and the 
roads were passable, though very dusty. But soon the rain began 
to fall incessantly, and the outlook became a very wretched one. 
The roads were swamped by the rain and churned into mud by the 
never-ending tramp of soldiers. The horses and guns caused a good 
many stoppages, these lasting for some considerable time, so that 
we had now and then to make détowrs across the fields. The 
heavy soil, which clung in uncomfortable lumps to our boots, 
made marching more difficult and tiring than even the hot sun 
had done. Soaked to the skin, we often had to lie down for 
hours on the bare ground, and the difficulty of finding enough 
wood with which to make a fire was very disheartening. Some- 
times we would walk a good distance to the nearest village trying 
to get dry wood. But we generally found our village over- 
crowded with soldiers, and nothing to be had. Even water was 
scarce, and we had to get what we could from puddles in the 
fields. Presently dysentery and other complaints made their 
appearance, especially among the younger soldiers. I am glad to 
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say, however, that I always had the best of health. Rations were 
given us for three days, rice, coffee, and salt. If salt were not 
forthcoming, I found gunpowder not a bad substitute. Often I 
had to cook my rice in very muddy water, and the water meant 
to be used for coffee generally looked like it before the coffee was 
added. 

We were marching daily towards Metz, in the neighbourhood 
of which the most terrible struggle of the century was soon to 
take place. Onward we went, through a desolate country, where 
the villages were more or less destroyed and inhabitants were 
rare. The few who had remained, whether from choice or 
necessity, to brave the horrors of war, wandered about aimlessly, 
many of them without sufficient food, and all of them reviling 
their rulers with bitter curses. At first Napoleon’s was the 
execrated name, afterwards it was Bazaine’s. ‘Nous sommes 
trahis!’ was the universal cry. 

The 14th of August, a Sunday, was the second fine bright 
day after the spell of wet weather. We had marched since dawn, 
and about midday arrived at Pont-d-Mousson, seven or eight 
miles from Metz. We encamped at a spot where there was plenty 
of wood for our fires, so we soon had them lit, our food was set to 
prepare, and we were all happy and comfortable. But we were 
not destined to eat that food. It was about 5 P.M. when we were 
suddenly called to arms, told to leave our helmets and knapsacks, 
and advance. Instantly we were up and ready and on the march, 
and as the order came to load, I knew that at last we had met 
with the enemy. In close array we marched for about two miles 
across the fields, when the first ‘ ping, ping’ was heard, and that 
very peculiar sound of passing bullets made me say to my nearest 
comrade, ‘I don’t think we shall have any dinner to-day.’ The 
skirmishers advanced in front, and the bullets came thicker and 
thicker. I remember well how at first I instinctively dodged my 
head from one side to the other as the bullets whistled past. 
Although the sound was new to me, I could realise how uncom- 
fortably close some of the bullets were. This time, however, no 
bullet found its billet, there being happily no casualties. After 
another mile or so we were ordered to lie down and rest. General 
Steinmetz had attacked the French position and carried it, with 
this result, that the Army,of Metz under Bazaine was unable to 
effect the proposed juncture with the Army of Paris under 
‘MacMahon, while Napoleon left Metz to seek safety in the fortified 
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camp of Chalons, and the French retreated across the Moselle 
towards Gravelotte. 

I had received my baptism of fire ; it was not much, but I now 
knew what it felt like to be fired at. With truth I had prophesied 
we should have no dinner that day. On our return to camp we 
found the fires extinguished, the cooking vessels upset, and little 
chance of food. Next day we were moving about from dawn to 
sunset under a burning sun, and the following morning we 
engaged in our first great battle, that of Mars-la-Tour. First of 
all our Colonel addressed us in solemn but encouraging words. 
We should probably meet the enemy, he said, in great force, an 
army of strong, well-equipped men; it would require all our 
courage to resist them. ‘Let us fight shoulder to shoulder. 
Obey your commanders. Above all, show the enemy that you 
are soldiers who have learned to use your weapons in defence of 
your country.’ The answer was a resounding ‘Hurrah!’ and we 
formed up forthe march. The band played an invigorating tune ; 
I felt proud to be urged on by such music, but we were not there 
solely for the pleasure of enjoying a concert. The harmony was 
soon disturbed by the roar of cannon, which so alarmed the bands- 
men that they scattered in all directions. They were not fight- 
ing-men, so they wisely retreated to a less perilous position. In 
spite of the seriousness of the situation, we enjoyed the fun of 
seeing the musicians running for shelter. Bazaine was still 
trying to join MacMahon’s army. We were ordered to reinforce 
the 3rd Corps which had attacked the French near Vionville. 

The country through which our route lay was well wooded, 
and oh! the horror of one wood through which we struggled. 
There was no path, the thicket was dense, and shells were pouring 
down upon us. My comrades dropped one after another, the 
cries of the wounded being terrible to hear. We could not see 
the enemy, we could not use our rifles, so it seemed as if we must 
be content to see our company decimated without making any 
reprisal, When we emerged from the wood, our Colonel and most 
of the officers lay dead in its shadow, and we, the few who survived, 
found ourselves in sight of the swarming hosts of the enemy—black- 
skinned Turcos—in thousands. As we advanced in an extended 
skirmishing line, a hurricane of shot and shell greeted us; the 
enemy, under cover of their mitrailleuses, swooping down with an 
awful fusillade. We were outnumbered and could do them no 
damage, so we retreated temporarily upon the wood. Once again 
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we advanced, for our artillery had dislodged the French from the 
hills on our right, our shells were working havoc amongst them, 
and they hesitated and wavered. Some of us advanced further 
than the rest, and I with six others had got so far, and were so 
engrossed in watching the enemy, that I did not hear or see the 
signal for retreat which was again given. Most of our com- 
mands in battle are given by signs with the hand, so that it is 
quite possible for a man in front, crawling on his hands and knees, 
to be ignorant of what is being signalled behind him. Presently 
I was the only one of our little party untouched, the rest were 
wounded or dead. I turned back to crawl after the regiment, 
which I could now see was in retreat, when I heard one of my 
comrades feebly call for help. He was shot through the chest, 
and as it would have been madness to carry him, I dragged him 
along till we reached the wood and he could be placed in com- 
parative safety. The regiment was just forming for a new 
advance. Witha mighty ‘Hurrah!’ our brave 11th moved onwards, 
and I was soon with them. By this time the French seemed to 
have lost all confidence ; the shattered remnant of what in the 
morning had been a complete regiment now drove them back- 
wards, with terrible loss. Our artillery poured an effective fire 
upon them, and soon it became apparent that we must not 
further pursue the retreating Frenchmen, for fear of falling 
victims to our own artillerymen, who, on account of the distance 
and the darkness which was coming on, were unable to dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe. Back we returned over the 
battlefield, stumbling over the corpses which covered the ground. 
The carriers (Krankentrdger) began their work, the noise of battle 
gradually ceased, and night reigned over all. We had entered 
that awful wood in the afternoon 3,000 strong. When the first 
roll was called only 400 answered to their names, but gradually 
the number was made up to 1,500. So we had lost half our 
regiment, including most of the principal officers. I believe the 
French could have annihilated us had they ventured to pursue 
us into the wood after our first advance. Anyhow, the day was 
ours, and the design of Bazaine had been completely frustrated. 
The day succeeding the battle of Mars-la-Tour was spent in 
throwing bridges over the Moselle, and on the following day, 
August 18, we were engaged in a struggle still more fierce and 
bloody than that which I have described. A marked feature of 
the German preparation for battle was the entire absence of 
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undue excitement or haste on the part of the soldiers. There 
was no confusion or bustle. Each soldier did his work exactly as 
if he had only just left the barrack-room in far-off Silesia, and 
was proceeding to the parade-ground for the usual inspection. 
Men talked in an undertone, the conversation turning mostly 
upon the events of the last two days; regrets were expressed at 
the loss of comrades, and every one had some incident painful or 
humorous to relate of his experiences. We were at this time 
greatly inconvenienced by the want of water. Wells were either 
dry or filled up with rubbish ; sometimes bodies had been thrown 
into them, or they were polluted with blood. The heat was 
fiercer than ever, and it was as much as we could do to bear with 
the burden of our accoutrements. The Frenchmen, however, 
were worse off than we were in this respect. We carried no tents 
with us, nor even the means of making any substitute for tents, 
but the French were laden with any amount of sticks and canvas, 
and they carried an abnormal quantity of kitchen utensils, besides 
their knapsack, heavy bottle, and clumsy iron-sheathed swords. 
The fighting on the 18th was continuous. We were marched 
hither and thither, through the dense woods and across the open 
fields, shells flying about us the whole time. Near the village 
of Saint-Privat we were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s rifles, 
and here we lost many men. The French were strongly entrenched 
there, and a fearful slaughter took place as we advanced up the 
slopes towards their position. Our men were mowed down two or 
three at a time by the fire from French guns near Gravelotte. 
How we managed it is almost more than I can tell, but at length 
we succeeded in driving the enemy from their position. With 
the rest of my regiment, I found myself in another of those 
terrible woods, which had to be traversed under heavy mitrailleuse 
firing. Close by was a small farmhouse, and my attention was 
attracted to it by my hearing excited shouts coming from one of 
the outbuildings, the voices and cries sounding as if they were 
French. I crept up to the spot, and saw five Frenchmen quarrel- 
ling. Three of them were sitting on the top of some bundles of 
hay, and two others were below, apparently doing their best to 
persuade the others to come down and do their duty. The three 
were renegades who had striven to hide themselves till the fight- 
ing should be over. I shouted for some of our men, and when 
the Frenchmen saw themselves surrounded they surrendered 
without any resistance, telling us they were heartily thankful to 
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be out of the fighting, even at the cost of being made prisoners. 
Even as they were speaking two shells crashed through the roof 
of the building into which we had conveyed them; there was a 
fearful explosion, and when the smoke had cleared away I found 
myself sprawling on the ground, my helmet gone, my rifle 
shattered into splints, two of my prisoners dead, and one of my 
comrades fearfully wounded. By what miracle I escaped unhurt 
who shall say ? Stunned and quite deaf, I picked myself up, and, 
catching at a rifle which lay near me, I rejoined the regiment 
still advancing in face of the death-dealing guns. In the short 
time that I had been away the scene had changed for the worse 
in ghastly fashion; there were heaps of dead and dying all 
around. The battle had become a duel of artillery. Again 
success was ours. The volleys became less frequent, and while 
the 9th Corps (of which my regiment formed part) held the wood 
in the rear of Vionville, the French were gradually driven beyond 
Gravelotte under the walls of Metz. Hopelessly they fought on 
with undiminished bravery; position after position had to be 
given up; their courage was unable to stem the torrent of the 
German advance. Their guns were ‘silenced; Vionville was 
stormed; Gravelotte evacuated; the road to Verdun closed 
against them. Nothing was left to them but to submit, and give 
up the unequal contest. Their last chance was gone. Metz was 
now their only refuge, soon to be encircled by an iron belt of 
German soldiers and guns. The Battle of Gravelotte was a great 
but a sad day for us. Victory indeed was ours, but how dearly 
bought! Almost every soldier on that day earned the right to be 
called a hero. The French fought with a doggedness and deter- 
mination not to be surpassed even by that of our men, while we 
were mown down as we advanced with such cruel swiftness that 
sometimes I wonder how it is that there is any one left alive to 


tell the tale of the Battle of Gravelotte. 
Davip BLATTNER. 








COLONIAL MEMORIES. 


BY LADY BROOME. 


PART III, 


TRINIDAD had nearly completed its first century of British rule 
when we went there in 1891, for it was in February 1797 that 
the British Fleet under Admiral Harvey came through the Bocas, 
eighteen vessels in all, with a land force of nearly 8,000 men 
under General Sir Ralph Abercromby. The Spanish Governor, 
Chacon, felt that no defence was possible, for he only had at his 
command a small, passing squadron of five ships and about 700 
soldiers. So, with an amount of practical common-sense and 
humanity which might be borne in mind with advantage at the 
Hague Conference, he surrendered to the tremendous odds brought 
against him. Not a single life was lost in this change of flags ; 
but the Spanish Admiral, Apodaca, burned his ships sooner than 
give them up. Chacon seems to have been an excellent Governor, 
and to have done much for his colony before he had to yield to 
force majeure. Indeed, it always struck me in looking over the 
history of Trinidad that it had been exceptionally fortunate in its 
Governors. Colonel Thomas Picton was its first English pro- 
consul, and though, as might be expected, somewhat high-handed 
and hasty in his dealings, especially with the natives, the colony 
made great progress under his rule; but it only lasted six years, 
which was considered a short time to manage the affairs of a 
colony in those days. It is a fact, however, that when Sir 
Thomas Picton fell at Waterloo, he was practically under trial for 
\, the alleged murder of two slaves in Trinidad. The case was only 
| standing over for further evidence. Certainly, things—justice 
among other things—seem to have been done in a loose and free- 
and-easy way in the early days of this same century ! 

The Governor par excellence of Trinidad, however, is, and 
always will be, Sir Ralph Woodford, although Lord Harris and 
Sir Arthur Gordon run him very close in enduring popularity of 
the best sort. But Sir Ralph was truly a born empire-maker. 
He was so young, too—only 29—when he began (in 1813) his 
fifteen years of hard work in a tropical climate. It must have 
been dreadfully difficult to change the whole state of affairs, even 
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the language—for it was not until his day that English was used 
in the Law Courts and that the minutes of the ‘ Cabildo’— 
the precursor of our Legislative Council—were kept in the new 
tongue. Poor Sir Ralph died at sea on his way to England, and 
it is sad to think how completely his valuable life seems to have 
been thus early sacrificed to the ignorance of the commonest 
rules of health. But he would not leave his work in time, and so 
died in harness very shortly after he had been persuaded to leave 
his beautiful and beloved colony. 

Lord Harris did not take up the reins of government until 
1846, only eight years after slavery had been abolished, so he had 
to deal with as complex a state of affairs as Picton or Woodford. 
But he ruled splendidly and successfully until 1854, and it was 
delightful to hear, nearly half a century afterwards, how well the 
numerous reforms and systems he had started still worked. 

All this time the various Governors had dwelt in many and 
various Government Houses, all more or less near the site of the 
present one. Don José Maria Chacon, captain in the Spanish 
Navy, and his predecessors seem to have lived on the side of a 
neighbouring hill, but it is difficult to trace even the foundations 
of that house, for when once ‘ the jungle is let in’ it soon covers 
up and does away with bricks and mortar. Then came a strange 
and ugly little dwelling where the pastures of the Government 
farm now spread, and that was succeeded by a house of sorts (of 
which I could find no pictured record) in the Botanical Gardens. 
That must have been near where the present beautiful dwelling 
stands, for whenever I said what a pity it was that the stables 
should be so near the house, I was always told that they were a 
survival of a former Government House in the same spot. But 
the jungle also seemed to have been let in on the minds of my 
informants, for I never could elicit any accurate information about 
that house. Sir Ralph Woodford lived in a large Government 
House in Port of Spain, now used as Government Offices, but 
the really historical Government House in Trinidad will always 
be the Government Cottage about a quarter of a mile away, 
still in the Botanical Gardens, where Sir Arthur Gordon lived 
and Kingsley wrote his ‘At Last.’ Nothing now remains of 
what must have been a picturesque and romantically pretty little 
dwelling but the swimming-bath and an outbuilding used as a 
cottage for the house carpenter. But I often used to go and look 
up the valley with ‘ At Last’ in my hand, and try to identify the 
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trees described. The ravine or dell immortalised by Kingsley has, 
however, suffered many changes from the woodman’s axe and bush- 
fires, for the only tree I could ever recognise is the big Saman 
outside the ballroom windows. A propos of the existing 
building, ‘I call this a tropical palace,’ was the remark made to me 
several times a day by one of our numerous—shall I say globe- 
trotting ?—guests, who certainly ought to have been a judge of 
palaces. 

And there was some truth in the criticism as applied to the 
present Government House at Trinidad. Because the popular 
idea of a palace is that it is not a very comfortable dwelling, and 
chiefly constructed with a view to first impressions. This ‘ palace,’ 
however, is really a beautiful house, and stands in the large 
Botanical Gardens of Port of Spain. It has a charming view over 
the wide savannah in front, and is sheltered from the cold north 
winds by the low, beautifully wooded hills behind. The natives 
say of this same wind, which is so alluringly fresh and cool, 
‘vent, de nord, vent de mort,’ and the chill it brings to the 
unwary, especially at night, is doubtless accountable for many of 
the local colds and fevers. Nothing can be much more beautiful 
than the first effect of the entrance hall to this Government 
House, and the long vista through the large saloon and ballroom 
beyond ends with a glimpse of that magnificent Saman tree on 
whose wide-spreading branches grows what Kingsley so aptly 
calls—speaking of this same tree—‘ an air-garden.’ 

To my mind that tree was quite one of the sights of those 
beautiful gardens. Beneath it flourishes a small grove of nut- 
meg-trees, and tall, spreading palms, all of which seem mere 
shrubs and bushes compared to its lofty splendour. When it is 
loaded with its pink feathery blossoms, it attracts every bird and 
insect in the island, but our winter visitors never really saw that 
tree in its full beauty, for the wondrous air-garden growth did not 
develop until after the first heavy rains. Then it is indeed 
wonderful to see the sudden spikes of brilliant blossom, the fan- 
tastic orchid growth, and the marvellous wealth of ferns clustering 
and drooping all along the massive branches. I endured great 
anxiety lest the weight of the wet verdure should break down 
these giant limbs, for the wood is rather soft and unsubstantial. 
However, no such calamity has yet occurred. 

But to come back to the tropical palace. It was certainly an 
ideal house for entertaining. I always declared that the balls 
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gave themselves, and there never was the slightest trouble in 
arranging any sort of party in the large rooms, which were always 
as cool as possible after sunset. The ballroom was lofty, open 
‘to all the airts that blow,’ and possessed a perfect floor. Then 
when you have Kew Gardens for decorative purposes growing 
outside your windows, there is not much difficulty in producing a 
pretty effect. Indeed, the entire house was arranged for coolness, 
from the great hall which went up the whole height of the 
building, to the wide verandahs which surrounded it on three 
sides. But in the bedroom accommodation there is a woeful 
falling-off, and I was often at my wits’ ends to know how to house 
the numerous guests who flock to these ‘Summer Isles of Eden’ 
every winter. There is no place in the house for English servants, 
and your own and your visitors’ servants can only be put up in 
some of the guest-rooms. There is one magnificent bedroom 
which is called ‘the Prince’s Room,’ as H.R.H. the Duke of York 
inhabited it during his last visit, in 1891. But it is a very hot 
room, and if you are to coax any cool air intoit you must resign your- 
self to keeping your doors wide open. The suite of rooms generally 
used by the Governor are at the end of another long corridor, and, 
though good, comfortable, and certainly the coolest in the house, 
are so close to the stables that one hears the horses stamping and 
fidgetting all night, especially when the vampire bats are 
tormenting them. The only back staircase in the house also 
passes close to these rooms, so they can hardly be described as 
quiet or private. Still, it was a very pretty house, and I took 
great pride and delight in hearing it admired. 

The greatest daytime treat I could ever give my guests was 
to send them round the Botanical Gardens under the escort of the 
gifted Superintendent. They always returned hot and thirsty, 
but with their hands full of treasures. I think a freshly-gathered 
nutmeg, with its camellia-green leaves and its apricot-like fruit, 
enlaced with the crimson network we know later as mace, 
procured them the greatest joy of all. Then came breathless 
accounts of the soap nut with which they had washed their hands, 
of the ink galls with which they had written their names, of 
orchids growing beneath long arcades, ‘ Out of doors, you know!’ 
of palms of every size and sort and description, each more lovely 
than its neighbour, of strange /ianes which, dropping down from 
lofty trees and swinging in the breeze, are caught and twisted by 
Nature’s charming caprice intothe most fantastic shapesimaginable. 
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There are many advantages connected with the Government 
House standing in these beautiful gardens, but it cannot be said 
to conduce to its privacy. I always pined for ‘ three acres and 
a cow’ to myself, but I never got it! A tiny iron fence, six 
inches from the ground, marked out the tennis-courts, and certain 
narrow limits beyond, which were supposed to be private, and 
little iron notice-plates repeated the idea. But if any enter- 
prising tourist wished to enlarge his sphere of observation, none 
of these trifles stood in his or her way, and I have sometimes 
been awakened at daylight by vociferous demands, just outside 
my bedroom window, to know ‘where the electric eel lived.’ 
Poor thing, it did not live anywhere latterly, for it had died; 
but there was no persuading the energetic visitor, who only had 
a couple of hours in which to ‘do’ the Botanical Gardens, that 
I had not secreted it in my bathroom. 

I must hasten to add, however, that it was only the tourist 
who sometimes harried us, for it seemed well understood by the 
people of the island that a certain small space round Government 
House was private ground, and we never had the least difficulty 
with even the numerous nurses and babies who flocked, for what- 
ever fresh air was going, to these charming gardens where the 
capital police band plays twice a week. We often strolled about 
this public part of the gardens on Sunday afternoons, when most 
people were about, and I enjoyed it thoroughly, until it came 
to the final ‘God save the Queen,’ and then I confess I always 
felt surprised and indignant to see how few hats were taken off. 
Every white man, from the Governor downwards, stood bare- 
headed of course, from the first note to the last, so did the 
ever-courteous foreign visitor; but hardly a well-clad, well-fed 
young coloured man followed their example. I was always deeply 
ashamed at visitors seeing this Jack of loyalty or manners (I don’t 
know which). I observed the elder black men nearly always unco- 
vered, but the dark, gilded youth of Port of Spain certainly did not. 

One does not realise how close Trinidad is to Venezuela until 
one goes there. My very first drive showed me a fine mountain 
range blending beautifully with the fair and extensive landscape. 

‘I thought there were no really high mountains in Trinidad !’ 
I exclaimed in surprise. 

‘But those are not in Trinidad,’ was the crushing answer; 
‘they are on the mainland, which is only twenty miles off, just 
there,’ 
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I little thought, that day, how anxiously I should watch the 
political horizon of Venezuela! But as the supply of beef 
depended on the numerous revolutions or threatenings of revolu- 
tions, I grew to take the liveliest interest. in those social convul- 
sions, and I became an ardent advocate of peace at almost any 
price—of beef. 

I always longed yet never made time, I am sorry to say, to 
go up one of the many mouths of the Orinoco which run into 
our Gulf, the Gulf of Paria; many of our guests made the ex- 
cursion, getting up as far as Bolivar in one of the comfortable, almost 
flat-bottomed river steamers which provide an excellent service. 
The accounts brought back were always so glowing that I longed 
to go, but home duties and home ties pinned me firmly down. 

Venezuela seems to be a perfect land of Goshen compared 
to even our tropical luxuriance, and the cocoa-pods, bananas, 
and plantains brought back from the mainland were, without 
the least exaggeration, quite twice as large as those grown on 
the island. ‘But, then, what would you have?’ I was asked. 
‘ Trinidad is only a little bit of South America which the Orinoco 
has washed off from the mainland,’ If this be so, then the 
mighty stream dropped several of the pieces on the way, for there 
are many islets, some five miles or more away from Trinidad, and 
towards the Bocas or mouths of the great river. These little 
islands are a great feature of Trinidad, and splendid places for 
change of air or excursions. They all have houses on them, and 
one tiny islet may, I think, claim to be the smallest spot of earth 
which holds a dwelling. It is just a rock, on the top of which is 
perched a small but comfortable and compact house. Beyond its 
outer wall is, on one side, a minute plateau about ten or twelve 
feet in length, and that is all the exercise-ground on the island. 
I was assured it was the favourite honeymoon resort, which 
certainly seemed putting the capabilities of companionship of the 
newly-married couple to a rather severe test! Fishing, boating, 
and bathing are the resources at the command of the islet visitors, 
and the air is wonderfully fresh and cool on these little fragments 
of the earth’s surface. Whenever I could make time it was my 
great delight to take the Government launch with tea and a party 
of young friends to one of these islets, and it was certainly a 
delightful way of spending a hot afternoon. 

Trinidad is a great place for cricket, and boasts a beautiful 
ground belonging to a private club. First-class teams often go 
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out there to play matches, and I used to see incessant cricket 
practice going on on the savannah in front of Government House. 
Certainly that savannah is a splendid ‘lung’ to the low-lying 
town, and the people of Trinidad may well be proud of it. On 
its south-western side is a small walled enclosure; it is the 
graveyard of the original Spanish owners of the soil, and a large 
sugar estate once stood where races are run and cricket played 
nowadays. The living owners have all, long ago, disappeared ; 
only the dead remain in their peaceful little resting-place under 
the shade of the spreading trees which grow inside the low wall. 

To return for a moment to the Botanical Gardens. Within 
the limits of the so-called private part is a small plot of ground 
planted with vegetables for the Governor’s use. In my eyes it 
was chiefly remarkable for the three large, coarse sort of bean- 
vines which grew at its entrance, and which were further deco- 
rated at the top of the stick round which they clung (in very tipsy 
fashion) by an empty bottle and some tufts of shabby feathers. 
These aids to horticulture being quite new to me, I inquired their 
use, and was assured they constituted the Obeah police of the 
garden, and that so long as those vines grew there, no young 
lettuce or tomato or yam would be stolen from that garden; and 
certainly theft was never assigned as the reason for the scanty 
contents of the gardener’s daily basket. It was always the time 
of year or the weather. 

I used to feel very envious when some of the older residents 
would speak of these gardens as having been the home of the 
humming-bird. Alas! the lovely little creatures are seldom to 
be seen there now, in spite of the protective legislation of many 
years past. But the ruthless tourist will always buy a humming- 
bird’s nest, especially with its two sugarplum-like eggs in it, so 
the enterprising black boy keeps a sharp look-out for these 
articles of commerce. Soon after we first went there, I found 
a wee nest on a low branch of a tree close to Government House, 
with a darling little bird sitting in it. I peeped cautiously very 
often during the next few days, and the young mother grew so 
accustomed to my visits that she would let me stand within a yard 
of the bough. At last some microscopic fragments of eggshell 
appeared on the moss beneath, and on my next visit, when the 
little hen was away getting food, I beheld a thing very like a bee 
with a beak. This object seemed to grow amazingly every few 
hours, so that in a week it looked quite like a respectable bird. 
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Imagine my rage and despair when I found one morning the 
branch broken off and the baby bird dead on the ground. My 
sweet little nest had been taken for the sake of the sixpence it 
would fetch next time a tourist-laden yacht came in! 

A much happier fate attended a humming-bird which built 
its nest in a small palm growing in a friend’s drawing-room. 
I paid many visits to that drawing-room during the bird’s 
occupancy, and anything so interesting as its manners and 
customs cannot be imagined. Instead of bringing material from 
outside for the nest, the tiny builder requisitioned the floss silk 
from an embroidered cushion and the wool from a ball-fringe. 
The nest, unusually gay in colour, hung down a couple of inches 
from one of the serrated points of the palm leaf; but when I 
was first invited to come and look on, it was not quite completed 
to the feathered lady’s satisfaction, for she still darted in and 
out of the open windows and about the room. 

The master of the house, at my request, seated himself in his 
usual arm-chair and opened his newspaper, and I made myself as 
small as I could in a distant corner. Our patience was soon 
rewarded, for there was the little bird balancing itself with its 
vibrating wings just above the newspaper. However, as no build- 
ing material was forthcoming from that source, she flashed over 
to my corner, and, quicker than the eye could follow, had snatched 
a thread of silk from a work-table and was off to her work again. 
The little creature got quite tame, and her confidence was well 
placed, for nothing could exceed the charming kindness of her 
host and hostess. The eggs were laid and hatched in due time, 
and the master of the house told me he used to get up at the 
day-dawn and open his drawing-room window to let the little 
mother out to get food for her babies. This necessitated his 
remaining the rest of the morning in the drawing-room, as he 
said it would not have been safe to have left it. I naturally 
thought he feared for the safety of his wife’s pretty things, but 
oh, no—what he guarded was the nest, lest it should meet the 
fate of mine and be stolen. 

It was on this occasion I found out what humming-birds feed 
on. The popular idea is that they live on honey, and attempts 
have often been made to keep them in captivity on honey, or 
sugar and water, with the result that the poor little birds died 
of starvation in a day or two. The honey theory has sprung from 
seeing the birds darting their long bills and still longer tongues 
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into the cups of honey-bearing flowers. What they are getting, 
however, is not honey, but the minute insect which is attracted 
and caught by the honey. 

I never saw any but the commonest sort of humming-bird 
during my stay in Trinidad, and very few of those, and I was told 
that even in the high woods it was rare now to behold them. In 
spite of the stringent ordinance against killing colibris, I fear 
many skins are taken away every year by the tourist, especially 
by the scientific tourist. Never can I forget my feelings when, 
on bidding adieu to a delightful foreign savant, he informed me 
that he had enjoyed his trips into the interior of the island 
immensely, and had collected many interesting specimens of 
flora and fauna, including a hundred humming-bird skins! I 
nearly fainted with horror, but my one effort then was to pre- 
vent this dreadful boast reaching the Governor’s ears, for I felt 
sure that international complications of a very grave character 
would have followed. 

Pages might be written on the scientific value of the beautiful 
gardens which surround this tropical palace, as well as of the 
opportunity they afford of studying insect life. At first it is 
disappointing to see so few flowers in them, but in the summer 
the large trees are covered with blossom, and, in fact, the flowers 
may be said to have taken refuge up the trees from the all- 
devouring ants. But the serious business of the gardens is really 
to make experiments in the growth and cultivation of the various 
economic products of the island—raising seedling canes, coffee, 
and cocoa, and determining which variety would most successfully 
repay culture. It is a mistake to regard them only fiom the 
ornamental point of view, though their beauty is very striking, 
for they are chiefly valuable for their practical results. 
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THE MODERN DRAMA.' 


BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


WHEN I speak of the modern drama, it must be well understood 
that I refer only to what is actually happening in those regions of 
dramatic literature which truly are new, for all that they may be, 
as yet, but sparsely inhabited. Lower down, in the ordinary 
theatre, it may well be that the ordinary and traditional drama 
is in its turn undergoing, be it never so slowly, the influence of 
the theatre of the advance-guard ; but it were useless to wait for 
the laggards when it lies in our power to question those in the van, 
The first glance that we throw on the drama of the day would 
seem to reveal, as its chief characteristic, the weakening, the 
progressive paralysis, so to speak, of exterior action ; further, a 
most ardent tendency to penetrate ever more deeply into human 
consciousness, and attribute still greater importance to moral 
problems; and last of all we are struck by the search, so far 
still very timid, for a kind of new beauty that shall be more 
spiritual, more abstract, than was the old. It cannot be denied 
that adventures on the stage of to-day have become far less 
extraordinary and far less violent. Bloodshed has grown less 
frequent, passions less turbulent ; heroism has become less rigid, 
courage less material and ferocious. People still die on the 
stage, it is true, as in reality they still must die; but death 
has ceased—or will cease, let us hope, very soon—to be the 
indispensable setting, the inevitable end, of every dramatic poem. 
It is rarely, indeed, in our own life—which, though it be cruel 
perhaps, is cruel only in hidden and silent ways—it is rarely 
indeed in our life that death puts an end to the more violent of 
our crises ; and for all that the theatre is slower than the rest of 
the arts to follow the evolution of human consciousness, it will still 
be at last compelled, in some measure, to take this into account. 
There is no doubt but what the ancient and fatal legends 
which constitute the entire basis of the classic theatre: and the 
Italian, Scandinavian, Spanish, or mythical legends, which build 
up the plot of works of the Shakespearean period, as also of the 
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period of German and French romanticism (which last we must not 
pass by without mention, though its art is infinitely less spon- 
taneous)—there is no doubt that all these are no longer able to 
offer us the immediate interest they bore at a time when they 
appeared most natural, when their occurrence was daily possible ; 
at a time when, at any rate, the circumstances, manners, and 
sentiments they evoked were not yet extinct in the minds of those 
who witnessed their reproduction. 

But to us these adventures no longer correspond with a deep, 
and actual, and living reality. Ifa youth of our own time loves, 
and is confronted by obstacles not unlike those which, in another 
order of ideas and events, beset Romeo’s love, we know perfectly 
well that nothing of all that which made the poetry and grandeur 
of Romeo and Juliet’s love will shed beauty upon his adventure. 
The entrancing atmosphere of a magnificent, passionate life no 
longer abides with us; nor have we the brawls in the street, the 
sanguinary or sumptuous episodes, mysterious poisons, or fastidious 
tombs. Gone, too, is that grand summer’s night—the night that 
owed all its grandeur, its charm, its comprehensibleness even, to 
the shadow of an heroic, inevitable death, that already lay heavy 
upon it. Strip the story of Romeo and Juliet of all these beautiful 
ornaments, and we have only the very simple and ordinary desire 
of a noble-hearted, unfortunate youth for a young girl whose hand 
is denied him by her obdurate parents. All the poetry, the 
splendour, the personal life of this desire is derived from the 
brilliance, nobility, tragedy, which fitly form the environment 
wherein it flowers; nor is there a kiss, a whisper of love, a cry of 
anger, grief; or despair, but owes all its grandeur, tenderness, 
heroism, and grace—every image, in a word, that has helped it to 
visible form—to the objects and beings that surround it; as, for 
instance, the beauty and sweetness of a kiss are contained far less 
in the kiss itself than in the circumstance, hour, and place of its 
giving. And the same remarks would hold good if we chose to 
imagine a man of our time to be jealous as Othello was jealous, 
possessed of Macbeth’s ambition, as unhappy as King Lear; or, 
like Hamlet, wavering and restless, crushed by an impossible, 
harassing duty. 

These conditions no longer exist. The adventure of the 
modern Romeo—to consider only the external events to which it 
would give rise—would not furnish material enough for a single 
act. Some will say that a modern poet who desires to put 
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on the stage an analogous poem of youthful love, is perfectly 
justified in borrowing from days gone by a setting more decorative, 
more fertile in heroic incident, than is offered by these times of 
ours, True: and yet what would the result be of such an 
expedient ? Would not the feelings and passions that demand, 
for their fullest, most perfect development, the atmosphere of 
to-day—for the modern poet’s feelings and passions must, himself 
notwithstanding, be entirely and exclusively modern—would not 
these be suddenly thrust into a world where all things prevented 
their living? They no longer have faith ; and yet they are charged 
with the fear of eternal punishment and the hope of eternal reward. 
They have learned to cling in their sorrow to a mass of new forces, 
that at length have grown trustworthy, human, and sure; and behold 
them placed in a century wherein prayer and the sword decide all, 
They have profited, it may be unconsciously, by all our moral 
acquirements ; and they are suddenly flung far back into days when 
the slightest gesture was governed by prejudices that awaken only 
their terror or smile. In such an atmosphere what can they do— 
how hope that they truly can live there ? 

But we need not dwell any longer on the necessarily artificial 
poems that spring from the impossible marriage of past and 
present. Let us consider the drama that actually does represent 
the reality of our time, as the Greek drama and that of the 
Renaissance represented the reality of theirs. It is in a modern 
house, and between men and women of to-day, that this drama 
unfolds itself. The names of the invisible protagonists—which 
are the passions and feelings—these are the same more or less, as 
of old. We see love, hatred, ambition, jealousy, envy, and greed; 
the sense of justice and idea of duty; pity, goodness, devotion, piety, 
apathy, selfishness, vanity, pride, &c., &c., &c. But although the 
names of these ideal actors have not changed, how great is the 
modification of their aspect and qualities, their extent, and habits, 
and influence ; not one of their ancient weapons is left them, not 
one of the marvellous ornaments of days long gone. It is seldom 
that cries are heard now; and bloodshed is rare, while tears are but 
seldom seen, It is in a small room, round a table, close to the fire- 
side, that the joys and the sorrows of men are determined. We suffer 
or bring suffering to others, we love and we die, there, in our corner, 
wherever we happen to be; and it were by most singular chance 
that a window or door would for one instant fly open under the 
pressure of extraordinary despair or rejoicing. Accidental, adventi- 
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tious beauty exists no longer; nor is there poetry now in externals, 
And what poetry is there—if we choose to probe into the heart of 
things—but borrows nearly all of its charm, nearly all of its ecstasy, 
from external elements? And, finally, there is no longer a God to 
widen the sphere of the action, or master it; nor is there an 
inexorable fate to form a mysterious, solemn, and tragical baek- 
ground for the slightest gesture of man, and enwrap it with a 
sombre, fecund atmosphere, capable of ennobling even his most 
contemptible weaknesses, his least excusable crimes. There does 
yet abide with us, it is true, a terrible unknown; but it is so 
diverse and evasive, it becomes so arbitrary, uncertain, and con- 
testable the moment we make the slightest attempt to determine 
it, that it is dangerous indeed to evoke it, and a matter of extreme 
difficulty loyally to avail ourselves of it in order to heighten the 
mystery, the gestures, and actions, and words of the men we pass 
by every day. ‘The endeavour has been made; the formidable, 
problematic enigma of heredity, the grandiose but improbable 
enigma of inherent justice, and others besides, have each in their 
turn been seized on as a substitute for the vast enigma of the 
Providence or fatality of old. And it is curious to note how 
these youthful enigmas, born but of yesterday, already seem to 
be older, more inconsistent, more arbitrary, and more improbable 
than were those whose places they took in an access of pride. 

Where shall we look, then, for the grandeur and beauty that 
can no longer be found in visible action, or in the words that have 
lost their attractive images—for words are only a species of mirror 
which reflects the beauty of all that surrounds it, and the beauty 
of this new world in which we have being does not seem as yet to 
have reached with its rays these somewhat reluctant mirrors. 
Where shall we seek this horizon and poetry, that it seems im- 
possible to find in a mystery which still exists, it is true, but 
evaporates the moment we try to give it a name? 

All this would appear to have been vaguely realised by the 
modern drama. Incapable of exterior development, deprived of 
exterior ornament, no longer venturing to make serious appeal to 
a special fatality or divinity, it has fallen back on itself, and 
endeavoured to discover, in the regions of moral life and in those 
of psychology, the equivalent of all that it once possessed in the 
decorative, expansive life of former days. It has penetrated further 
into human consciousness; but here it has encountered strange 
and unexpected difficulties. 
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It is legitimate, and easy for the thinker, the moralist, 
historian, novelist, even for the lyric poet, to open up new ground 
in the consciousness of man; but at no price whatever may the 
dramatic poet be an inactive observer or philosopher. Do what 
we will, and whatever the marvels we may some day imagine, it 
is always action that will be the sovereign law, the essential 
demand, of the theatre. It would seem as though the rise of the 
curtain brought about a sudden transformation in the lofty 
intellectual thought we bring with us; as though the thinker, 
psychologist, mystic, or moralist in us makes way for the mere 
instinctive spectator, who wants to ‘see something happen.’ This 
transformation or substitution is incontestable, however strange it 
may seem, and is due perhaps to the influence of the crowd, to an 
inherent faculty of the human soul, that appears to possess a special 
sense, primitive and scarcely susceptible of improvement, by virtue 
of which men think, and enjoy, and feel, en masse. And there are 
no words so admirable, profound, and noble, but they will soon 
weary us if they leave the situation unchanged, if they lead to 
no action, bring about no decisive conflict, or hasten no definite 
solution. 

But whence is it that action arises in the consciousness of man ? 
In its lowest form it will spring from the struggle between diverse 
conflicting passions. But no sooner has it risen somewhat—and a 
closer inspection will show that this is true of the lower forms 
also—than it would seem to arise only from the conflict between 
a passion and a moral law, between a desire and aduty. And 
the modern drama has flung itself with delight into all the 
problems of contemporary morality, and it is fair to assert that at 
this moment it confines itself almost exclusively to the discussion 
of these different problems. 

This movement was initiated by the dramas of Alexandre 
Dumas fils, dramas which brought the most elementary of moral 
conflicts on to the stage; dramas, indeed, whose entire existence 
was based on problems such as the spectator, who must always be 
assumed to be an ideal moralist, would never put to himself in the 
course of his whole spiritual existence, so evident is their solution. 
Should the faithless husband or wife be forgiven? Is it well to 
revenge infidelity by infidelity ? Has the illegitimate child any 
rights? Is the marriage of inclination preferable to the marriage 
for money? Have parents the right to oppose a marriage which 
has love for its basis? Is divorce permissible when a child is born 
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of the union? Is the sin of the adulterous wife greater than that 
of the adulterous husband? &c., &c., &c. And it may here be 
said that the entire French theatre of to-day, and a considerable 
portion of the foreign theatre which is only its echo, exist solely 
on questions of this kind and the entirely superfluous answers 
provided to them. 

But, on the other hand, the loftiest point of human conscious- 
ness is reached by the dramas of Bjérnson, of Hauptmann, and, 
above all, by the dramas of Ibsen. Here we attain the limit of the 
resources of modern dramaturgy. For, in truth, the further we go 
into the consciousness of man, the less struggle do we find. We 
cannot penetrate farinto any consciousness unless that consciousness 
be very enlightened ; for it matters not whether the steps we take 
in the depths of the soul that is plunged in darkness be one or a 
thousand, we shall find therein naught that is new, that we have 
not expected ; for darkness everywhere will be like unto itself. 
Whereas a consciousness that is truly enlightened possesses 
passions and desires that are infinitely less exacting, more peaceful 
and patient, more salutary, abstract, and general than are those 
that have their abode in the ordinary consciousness. And there- 
fore it follows that we shall come across far less struggle, or that 
at least the struggle will be far less violent, between these passions 
that have been enhanced and ennobled by the mere fact of their 
having become loftier and vaster; for if there be nothing more 
savage, destructive, and turbulent than a dammed-up stream, there 
is nothing more tranquil, beneficent, and silent, than the river 
whose banks ever widen. 

And, again, this enlightened consciousness will bow down before 
infinitely fewer laws, will admit infinitely fewer duties that are 
doubtful or harmful. It may be said that there is scarcely a 
falsehood or error, a prejudice, half-truth, or convention, that is 
not capable of assuming—that does not really assume, when the 
occasion presents itself—the form of a duty in an incomplete 
consciousness. Of such is honour in the chivalrous, conjugal sense 
of the word (I refer to the honour of the husband, which is sup- 
posed to depend on the wife’s fidelity); of such are revenge, and 
akind of morbid prudishness and chastity ; of such are pride, vanity, 
piety to the gods, and a thousand other illusions, all of which have 
been, and are still, the unquenchable source of a multitude of 
duties which are looked upon as absolutely sacred and inviolable 
by a vast number of inferior consciousnesses. And these so-called 
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duties are the pivots of almost all the dramas of the romantic period, 
as of most of those of to-day. But none of these sombre, blind, and 
pitiless duties, which so fatally impel mankind to death and 
disaster, will readily take root in the consciousness that a healthy, 
living light has adequately penetrated ; in such there will be no 
room for honour or vengeance, or conventions that clamour for 
blood. Prejudices that call for tears will no longer be found 
there, or the justice that demands unhappiness. The gods who 
insist on sacrifice, the love that asks for death, all these will have 
been dethroned ; and when the sun has entered into the con- 
sciousness of him who is wise, as we may hope it will some day 
enter inte the consciousness of all men, no duties will be dis- 
covered therein but one alone, which is, that it behoves us to do 
the least possible harm and the utmost good, and love others as 
we love ourselves; and from this duty no drama can spring. 

And now let us see what takes place in Ibsen’s dramas, Here 
we descend at times very far into the depths of human conscious- 
ness, but the drama remains possible only because in our descent 
there goes with us a singular light, red, as it were, and sombre, 
capricious—unhallowed, we almost might call it—a light that 
illumines only strange phantoms. And in truth nearly all the 
duties which form the active principles of Ibsen’s tragedies are 
embittered and morbid; they are duties whose home is without, 
and no longer within, the healthy, enlightened consciousness ; 
and duties we believe to have discovered outside this zone are 
often most closely akin to a sort of morbid and gloomy madness. 

It must not be imagined, however—as it would indeed be far 
from my thoughts—that these remarks of mine in any way detract 
from my admiration for the great Scandinavian poet. And, indeed, 
if it be true that Ibsen has offered but few helpful examples, 
elements, precepts, to the morality of our time, he is still the only 
dramatist who has seen a new poetry and set it forth on the 
stage, and succeeded in enwrapping it with a kind of sombre, 
ferocious beauty and grandeur (too ferocious and sombre even for 
it to be general or definite); as he is the only one who has 
borrowed nothing from the poetry, beauty, and grandeur of the 
violently illumined dramas of antiquity and the Renaissance. 

But until such time as the human consciousness shall contain 
more useful passions and fewer nefarious duties, and the theatre 
of the world shall consequently present to us more happiness and 
fewer tragedies, we must still recognise the existence, at this very 
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moment, deep down in the hearts of all men of loyal intention, of 
a great duty of charity and justice which undermines all the 
others. And it is perhaps from the struggle of this duty against 
our egoism, indifference, and ignorance that the veritable drama 
of our century shall spring into being. Hauptmann has made the 
attempt in ‘Die Weber,’ Bjérnson in ‘Au dela des Forces,’ 
Mirbeau in ‘ Les Mauvais Bergers,’ de Curel in ‘Le Repas du 
Lion,’ but all these very honourable endeavours notwithstanding, 
the achievement has been not yet. Once this gap has been 
bridged, on the stage as in actual life, it will be permissible 
perhaps to speak of a new theatre—a theatre of peace and happi- 
ness, and of beauty without tears. ’ 




















PASTELS FROM SPAIN. 


THE CARNIVAL AT MADRID. 


THE Carnival of 1898 was gay in Madrid, in spite of the little 
shadow of threatening war. For even if any one were found 
sufficiently well informed to feel anxiety with regard to this 
possible, probable war with the United States, the Madrileios 
laughed and said, ‘Why, what are you worrying about? We 
shall beat them.’ And after twelve months of disaster, of dis- 
illusionment, the Carnival of 1899 was still gay. Indeed, it is 
said to have been more brilliant than any within precise recollec- 
tion. Let us not be swift to condemn such apparent lightness, 
for, like several other Southern characteristics, it is far outside 
our Northern comprehension. It reminds me of stories heard 
long ago; stories of Spanish ladies and gentlemen, who though 
literally starving and with scarcely clothes to their backs, would 
yet contrive to appear at the evening tertulia or masked ball, 
and be the life and soul of the merry company. This gaiety, 
this courageous defiance of Fortune’s spite, is an admirable virtue 
in private life. Alas that one should be compelled to believe 
that in public affairs the grumbling ill-humour, the impatience 
of the Briton, are beneficial vices! However that may be, he 
must indeed be the most sullen of Puritans who cannot enjoy 
the good temper of the Madrilenos and the brightness of their 
festival. 

On the morning of Shrove Tuesday all was quiet, save for 
a few eager children, who had already begun throwing coloured 
paper ribbons across the street from balcony to balcony, and 
showering paper comfits on the black hair of passing women. 
But the afternoon was yet young when strange groups went 
scurrying across the Puerta del Sol, and presently along all those 
narrow, eternally thronged streets which debouch on the Alcala 
and the Calle de S. Geronimo, the merry maskers came tripping, 
to the sound of flute and guitar. Looked at individually, many 
of the masks are ugly. Here as elsewhere, it seems, the boy 
cares not a jot for your kickshaws of esprit. Give him good solid 
hideousness to laugh at, clap him a monstrous red nose on his 
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face and an amazing wig on his head, and he will at once be filled 
with confidence in himself as the funniest fellow in Europe. The 
favourite wear for the male youth of Madrid is a flaxen-wigged 
mask called ‘Baby,’ but suggesting a fat ogress in a child’s 
picture-book. ‘ Baby’s’ full-blown features are fortunately shaded 
by a coloured hat, while the boy beneath reveals himself through 
a long pink or blue pinafore. So at a distance your parties of 
‘Babies’ lose the dear bloom of their ugliness, and become only 
a patch of gay colour in the sunshine. But yonder pass more 
genuinely Spanish figures: a gliding troop of musicians, black- 
masked, black-bonnetted, black-stockinged and wound in long 
black cloaks. Each one carries some different romantic instru- 
ment, which may be described vaguely as ‘lute and viol.’ And 
there are peasants too, with clubbed hair in nets, short em- 
broidered jackets and breeches tied with ribbons; and pretty 
Manolas in plenty, their high combs in their hair and wrapped in 
those Mantones de Manilla—black silk shawls embroidered with 
coloured flowers—which were the pride of the Manola of old. 
But the Manton, like the Manola, is probably a modern imita- 
tion, for the genuine shawl is said to be a thing of price. 
Through the motley crowd come pushing some real peasants with 
laden mules; dressed, for a wonder, in some sort of costume and 
exceedingly dirty. They stare round them, not amused, con- 
temptuous rather, at the sight of so many persons who might be 
wearing black coats and pot hats, thus insanely disguised. And 
after the mules, surrounded by a group of admirers, a man leads 
a dancing bear of a strange figure atid a most prodigiously ugly 
ape—and all are bound for the Prado. 

Where the Alcala broadens out to the Salon del Prado, 
there is room to see the children—the prettiest part of the 
show. The little girls cannot contain their happiness as they 
run hither and thither in gay peasant costumes, or trail three 
yards of Court train behind three feet of humanity. The boys, 
not yet old enough to be ‘ Babies,’ take a grave yet sincere 
pleasure in their finery. Here a dignified little gentleman, superb 
in velvet and lace, powdered wig and sword, walks between proud 
parents; there, before parents at least equally proud, prances a 
dirty mite in a red and yellow domino which has once belonged to 
a much larger person. For a ‘ mask’ is by no means so costly as 
you might suppose. If your funds will not supply you with a 
shop mask, you have only to put your finger in a pot of blacking 
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or a good dust-heap and draw it several times across your face, 
and you will consider yourself qualified to adorn the inner circle 
of the Prado, where the real show begins. 

The broad sunny Prado is as gay as a parterre of moving 
flowers. The central avenue, which is wider, I think, than that 
of the Champs Elysées, is roped off and no one allowed in it 
except maskers and two single rows of moving carriages, admi- 
rably controlled by the police. Now the Spanish policeman is 
not merely useful—he is beautiful. Look at him with his 
wonderful hat and glittering eye, his voluminous cloak with its 
broad scarlet collar, and his black moustache! Even without his 
carbine, he is every inch a soldier; and there are several more 
inches of him than go to make the average Spanish infantryman. 
This is the ordinary constable. As to the mounted policeman, 
when I first saw him pass in thundering gallop down the line of 
carriages, I took him for a Lifeguardsman being run away with. 
The bright kaleidoscope of maskers in the centre shifts and 
glows in the sunshine. The weird ape dances with the human 
bear, a lithe young man in a very perfect peasant costume seizes 
pretty Manolas by the hands, and singing and dancing they go 
round in a joyous ring. But among all these costumes I do not 
see the sombre yet becoming old Spanish walking-dress, which, 
worn by duchess and by sempstress alike, moved the admiration 
of our grandfathers—the large lace mantilla, wrapped round the 
figure and kept in place at the waist by one hand, while the 
other wielded the expressive fan; the short black silk petticoat, 
vandyked or fringed from which peeped out, exquisitely shod, 
those feet and ankles for which the Spanish woman is as cele- 
brated as for her walk and eyes. 

On one side of us are the maskers, on the other a crowd 
of spectators pressing against the barrier; and they too are not 
without interest. Though it is composed of poor people, there is 
a notable absence of coarse or in any way ugly faces among it. 
Neither is there any of that struggling to the front, that persistent 
effort to deprive the first-comer of his rightful place, which one 
too frequently observes even in a well-dressed English crowd. 

The carriages pass slowly on, and from time to time a Mask 
jumps up on the step of one and exchanges jests with the inmates. 
This is one of the customs of the Carnival. Ladies have been 
known to be greatly delighted with the elegant witticisms of some 
unknown Mask, and amazed at his intimate acquaintance with 
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their affairs; and while they were speculating whether the gay 
intruder had been Count This or Marquis T’other, it had in fact 
been the footman from behind their chairs. On the other hand, 
Alfonso XII., always ready for a frolic, to say no worse, did not 
disdain to mingle with the maskers of the Prado. It is said that 
once in old days, when the Queen went to the Carnival, he greatly 
puzzled her by jumping on the royal carriage and talking to her 
very wittily about all kinds of domestic matters. And was 
told by her in the evening the whole story of the strange 
impertinent Mask with the mysterious knowledge. Poor excellent 
Austrian Queen! I believe the Madrileios themselves are sorry 
for her because they cannot love her. But we met her driving in 
the Prado one evening, with the sickly inheritor of that ill-fated 
crown of Spain, and people scarcely looked round, nor did any one 
so much as lift his hat. 

The carriages turn out of the enclosure at the end of the 
Salon del Prado, with the wide famous street of the Alcala on one 
side, and on the other the triumphal arch of Charles III, the 
Puerta de Alcala. There is a great crush of carriages moving 
down the slope of the street. Far up it the shining tops of 
broughams and the silver mountings of harness flash like a stream 
in the western sun. High above the dome and the red roofs of 
the convent church of Las Calatravas lift themselves into the 
light. Another stream, a stream of coloured maskers, pours. up 
and down the Alcala in sunshine and shadow, and circles slow round 
the big fountain in the Plaza, where a car garlanded with pink 
flowers and green leaves is waiting its turn to enter the enclosure. 
Presently the Mayor’s car Will come—a magnificent affair they say, 
and very costly, with all his family in it dressed as white cats. . 
And people are heavily taxed in Madrid, and the Government has 
no money with which to pay its sick and starving soldiery. 

This evening there will be Fancy Dress Balls in fashionable 
houses, whereof the newspapers will tell us more than enough. 
And some will celebrate the playful festival of the Breaking of the 
Porringer, which is to signify that feasting is at an end and 
fasting must begin. An earthen pot. will be suspended from the 
ceiling, full of sweetmeats—sometimes full of birds—and each 
member of the company in turn, -being blindfolded, must strike 
at it with a stick until the pot is broken. Then will the 
sweetmeats fall down, or the birds fly out, and all be cheerful 
confusion. MarGaRET L, Woops. 
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ASHORE he was a Church of England parson, species curate, sub- 
species honorary curate, which means that he gave his services to 
God and the church free of all charge. In person he was tall, with 
a saintly bend, and he had a reputation for training choirs and 
influencing young men. He lived in a clergy-house and went out 
a good deal to tea-parties. He knew three lay songs, dealing with 
the tender passion—to be sequelled in Heaven—and he sang them 
always to applause. 

In course of time he took a holiday trip in a liner to New 
Orleans, and there he lived in a club for a fortnight. After that, 
having found it ‘a saddening experience,’ he began to think of 
returning to the bosom of his flock. 

It chanced on that same day Fate had tied up against one of 
the smaller of the New Orleans wharves a steamer bearing upon 
her bows and boats the name Cardemum. She was littered with 
odds and ends, and was advertising for cargo preparatory to a 
probable departure for London in ballast. She had seen better 
days and she badly needed to be dry-docked. 

In the late afternoon the Reverend Christian Effingham, sitting 
over his coffee in the club courtyard, felt moved to wander forth 
in the direction of the quays. There his eye lit upon the Carde- 
mum, and a proportion of her crew stared back at him and 
promptly borrowed tobacco, whereupon the Reverend Christian 
decided that they must be nice men and consequently worthy of 
cultivation. He accepted the mate’s invitation to go aboard and 
see the ship, where he was as free of his money as only an honorary 
curate has a right to be. He asked them questions about the 
powers and attributes of the Cardemum, all of which they 
answered in their spicy sea terms and with a maximum of garnish, 
because, as the chief engineer, Mr. Yallowby, afterwards remarked, 
‘ swallowing a camel was child’s play tothat reverend.’ Eventually, 
about eleven o’clock, Christian Effingham had come to the con- 
clusion that it might make a pleasant change for him to see a 
little life on board a British merchantman, and he informed the 
mate of the possibility of his taking passage in the vessel for home. 
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the night in reflection. The next morning, at an hour of quite un- 
necessary earliness, he wound his way down to the Cardemum’s 
berth, and there secured a passage and added to his growing repu- 
tation for being a fool at one and the same time. 

At the appointed date he went aboard in a biretta, and over 
the tea told the cabin stories of things they did not understand, 
even repeating one or two of yesterday’s anecdotes, which his 
young men at home had been in the habit of especially appreciat- 
ing. He also told them he was used to roughing it, as he filled his 
pipe with a forefinger the delicacy of which gave his words the 
lie. But it must be well understood that the Reverend Christian 
Effingham firmly believed himself to be speaking the bare and 
ungarnished truth. He had, in fact, spent several hours in the 
East End, fasting, in bleak winter weather while he paid parochial 
visits for a friend. Finally, he retired to bed in his bunk and 
knocked his head in doing so. 

The next morning he awoke to a sensation of sea and a smell 
of cocoa—weird cocoa, made by a German cook in German fashion. 
He spent the day in putting questions and a crown on his reputa- 
tion by clutching Mr. Stokes, the mate, and nearly falling over- 
board with him when the ship heeled playfully over before the 
breeze. 

The fourth day out was Sunday, and at breakfast Effingham 
proposed holding a service. Now, it is a strange fact that the 
mention of religion is to some otherwise unexceptionable men as a 
red rag to a bull. The parson’s proposal was received with an 
odd look passed round, but it elicited no response. 

Christian Effingham then told the story of the shallowness of 
his berth, and the consequent knocking of his head, in his most 
jocose manner, and went on to ask to be allowed to read matins at 
half-past ten. 

For answer, the hollow-cheeked captain merely cursed the 
steward. Effingham repeated the request-demand in the form of 
a demand-request. 

‘Matins ? What’s that ?’ the skipper growled. 

‘The form of morning prayer according to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England.’ 

‘We want no little-clergy here, we’ve enough of that breed 
already,’ said Captain Hullum ; ‘I guess religion’s very attractive 
to the rich, but it don’t take no stock in sailor-men. Besides, 


He went back to the club by the electric car and spent half 
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we're all different denominations aboard. What’s your special 
schism, Mr. Brads ?’ 

The second mate grinned. 

‘Salvation Army, sir—trombone man. down Whitechapel way, 
that’s me,’ said Brads, who spent as much of his shore Sundays as 
the law permits within the precincts of a public-house. ‘The 
General don’t allow no messing with our notions.’ 

‘And you, Mr. Yallowby ?’ 

The chief engineer turned his prominent discoloured eyeballs 
defiantly on Christian. 

‘I’m a Peculiar Person,’ he said, ‘ and expect consideration as 
such.’ 

* What’s Mr. Savernay ?’ asked the captain. 

‘°E’s not that ’ot on religion,’ replied Stokes, ‘but wot ’e’s 
got ’e likes to keep to ’isself!’ 

‘ And you, Mr. Stokes ?’ 

‘Roman Catholic, like ’is ’oliness,’ replied Mr. Stokes, with 
complacency. 

‘My dear Mr. Stokes!’ Christian Effingham’s face grew pale 
with horror. ‘What are you thinking of? I am not a Roman 
Catholic !’ 

‘ Ain’t you?—Then where did you get that ’at?’ asked Mr. 
Stokes, indignantly indicating the biretta which lay by its owner’s 
side. ‘ Reg’lar altar-and-candles turn-out, that there !’ 

‘It’s a pity, but your form of dissent don’t seem to suit any of 
us. I guess it’s too high-toned,’ said Captain Hullum. ‘You 
can’t hitch on anywhere ; you see it for yourself, Mr. Effingham ?’ 

‘No, captain, Ido not see. Mine is no form of dissent, I 
belong to the mother church of allthe churches. I shall therefore 
read the service at half-past ten, and those who choose to do so 
can attend. I merely beg that you will be kind enough to adver- 
tise my intention forward.’ 

Now, if Christian Effingham had done no more than state his 
intention and carry it out, he would not have gone very far wrong. 
He might, indeed, have read matins to the aft-awning and the 
chairs, but he would have gained a moral victory. But although 
he could place soup-tickets and influence Y.M.C.A. members in 
homely England very creditably, he put his powers to a high test 
when he set forth to attain the spiritual conquest of the Carde- 
mum's crew. After breakfast he strolled forward and spoke to the 
men of his wishes, and thus, quite unwittingly, bribed four hoary 
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hypocrites, for whom he held a service, Mr. Stokes watching 
operations from the upper bridge and by chance or design accom- 
panying the amens with the steam whistle. 

When church was over the congregation betook itself forward 
again, and for days, when an officer wanted one of them, the answer 
of his shipmates was in this sort :—‘ Bill’s meditatin’, sir, I don’t 
like to disturb ‘im’; or ‘ Swell-the-anthem George is ’elpin’ the 
cook, sir.’ 

The remainder of that day Christian Effingham spent with his 
pipe and his thoughts, and neither seemed so pleasant as usual. 
If he had been a little less given to analysing himself and a little 
more used to taking himself on trust he would have been both 
happier and more dignified. By bedtime he had come to the 
conclusion that, he had a mission on board the Cardemwm—which 
was true—and that his mission could best be attained by daily 
exhortation, which was false. But, false or true, the mind of the 
sallow, black-haired parson was made up. Providence had sent 
him there and he must fulfil the duty required of him. 

There was no evil in the whole of Christian Effingham’s mental 
constitution, and, on the other hand, there was a great deal of 
good. What ailed him (though he would never have believed the 
man who told him so) was the negative fact that he had never yet 
stood upon his own legs. Very many times had he stood firm in 
the face of opposition, but always with others behind him to back 
him up, others who sympathised and agreed, and thus it happened 
that at the age of thirty-three he still lacked the crown of man- 
hood, a proven self-confidence and good humour. You find it at 
the public schools and at the Universities, ‘Some men are con- 
genitally incapable of reaching it, and to others it comes late in 
life, Effingham was one of these last. His time was coming ; he 
was yet to show that his salt was not without its savour; but there 
were mistakes to be made first, and he lost no time in beginning 
to make them. 

Meantime the Cardemum ran through the Bahamas. The 
utmost speed that the clanging engines could be coerced into, even 
under Mr. Yallowby’s intelligent driving, was a short eight knots 
an hour; generally she averaged six, and when she met the long 
Atlantic heave she rolled as a walnut-shell bobs in a street puddle. 
Christian found it increasingly difficult to maintain any serenity 
during meals, much less to collect his thoughts sufficiently to 
answer the questions with which Savernay, the third mate, a man 
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who had risen from before the mast, was primed by Yallowby and 
Stokes to harry the parson. 

One day during dinner it struck Effingham that in Yallowby 
he saw his chief opponent. And upon the heels of the discovery 
trod the resolve to win him over. Therefore, in pursuance of his 
design, he followed Yallowby on deck. 

The chief engineer did not at once descend to the ricocheting 
bowels of the little tramp, but took up his stand in the full hot 
smell on the lee side of the engine-room skylight, and from that 
point of vantage prophesied a gale. 

‘Your storm, mister,’ he said, as Effingham drew up alongside 
him. 

‘Do you really believe in the old superstition that a priest 
brings a storm to the ship he travels upon?’ asked Christian, with 
a smile that was sickly despite his efforts. 

Yallowby’s lack of conviction on this as on many other points 
did not prevent his shaking his head with the air of one who 
knows more than he cares to say. Then by way of an amend he 
brought out a case of curly Mexican cigars, such as stain the fingers 
brown, and offered one to Effingham. 

Yallowby was a large, self-assertive man with an aching stare ; 
he had not the London-bred cynicism of Mr. Stokes, but he owned 
an abnormal faculty for hair-splitting, generally attributed to under- 
sized men, but which, when it breaks out in one of more ample 
stature, drives all concomitant human things mad. 

Christian, his head reeling in the hot reek, began his siege on 
Yallowby’s liking with a request for technical instruction. 

‘You want,’ said Yallowby, drawing strongly at the Mexican, 
‘you want to learn the parts of my engines and their uses? It’s 
taken me all my life to learn that much. It’s not in your line. 
What are you after ?’ 

‘Knowledge. I have faith in a wide vista of knowledge.’ 

Yallowby’s eyes held him with their repugnant stare. 

‘You're wrong. ‘“ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.” There’s a quid off your own priestly plug for you. 
You freeze on to that and don’t go eating more of the tree of 
knowledge than you can digest.’ 

‘The acquisition of knowledge can never be a mistake,’ re- 
turned Christian, with his most genial firmness, ‘A little know- 
ledge is the dangerous thing. From that, indeed, to use your own 
simile, mental inanition would result.’ 
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‘I don’t think it. You’re wrong. I say again, a man should 
crack one egg at a time and eat it. Don’t you go pushing your 
spoon into your neighbour’s victuals! If you do you'll debauch 
your soul!’ 

The combined odours of warm oil and bad tobacco smoke were 
telling upon Christian, yet he made an effort. 

‘I don’t follow your argument. If you will allow me to ex- 
plain 

‘No,’ said the chief engineer. ‘I’ve heard enough foolishness 
for one day. Your mental connections aren’t sound enough—not 
as sound as they should be—considering what you set up for.’ 

Effingham was about to speak, but Yallowby ran on: 

‘Yes, what’s the good of you with your white hands and your 
pointed boots? You don’t do any work! You don’t visit the 
poor! Notyou! Yougotoafternoon tea and grin at the women, 
vain women at that! But the poor and the sick and the ne- 
glected? Oh, no! Oh, Lord,no! The parsons weren’t made for 
the poor, the poor were made for the parsons—to give ’em pensions 
of anything from three hundred to three thousand a year—and 
more! I knowyoursort! That’sall you’re good for!’ Yallowby 
began to descend the ladder. 

‘You wrong us! You wrong us!’ Effingham sent an ineffec- 
tual shout after Yallowby’s disappearing head. He felt he had 
not progressed. 

The next three days were days of unalloyed misery for Effing- 
ham. The gale came. He had a genius for biliousness, and the 
accommodation on board the Cardemum was all aft, his own cabin 
being marked by the rearmost port-hole of all on the starboard 
side. Thus the screw played wild music to him, that came surg- 
ing up, as it seemed, through his grey pillow. There are three 
classes of those who share the sorrow of the sea—the reservedly 
ill, the ill, and the unreservedly ill, Christian Effingham belonged 
to the last category, and, as is often the case with this division, he 
improved between whiles and pecked at food. During this period 
a less earnest man would have lost all interest in the souls of his 
fellow-creatures, but not so Christian. When he could think at all 
he worried himself over the tremendous issues of life and death as 
applied to their particular cases, and upbraided himself for the 
weakness of his flesh whereby much valuable time was being lost. 

The first time he crept ondeck he was told that Captain Hullum 
had been taken seriously ill during the storm, Standing dizzily 
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at the foot of the companion, he sent the steward to ask if the 
skipper would see him ; the stateroom door was ajar, and the answer 
in the faint strained voice sounded appalling to Effingham’s ears. 

It was a day of windless blue, the Cardemum rolled comfort- 
ably to a beam swell. They were making a course a little south 
of the steam-tracks. A flying-fish had just skimmed into the 
waist and lay upon the warm iron decks until a passing sailor 
heaved it overboard. Christian watched it, or another that looked 
the same, float along on poised wings. The fresh balmy air was 
delightful after the confinement below. Presently he went up to 
the bridge and seated himself in the empty wheel-house, hoping 
for the opportunity of serious talk with some one of the officers. 

For the moment, however, he watched the quartermaster above 
at the wheel, his shirt-sleeves flickering in the vessel’s own wind. 
The warm sweet air of the afternoon cradled Effingham, the screw 
heard from afar sang so soft and new a lullaby that he closed his 
eyes to listen, and so he slept, while the officers of the Cardemwm 
laid fresh plans to draw him once more over his tea. 

When he woke, Stokes was standing on the upper bridge, 
keeping a desultory watch and smoking. Skilfully avoiding 
personal discussion, Stokes dashed into the nigger question from 
the point of view most calculated to affect Christian’s sensibilities, 
With a fine directness he denied to the black brother any leaven 
of immortality, and was manifestly shocked when Effingham 
disagreed with him. 

‘A nigger’s not aman. You can’t make ’im one by saying 
so,’ said Stokes. ‘’E’s a ’oly caution sent ’ere to show us what a 
beast a man may become if ’e don’t look out. They’re not men, 
bless you!’ 

‘But I have heard of some very estimable characters amongst 
negroes,’ objected Christian seriously. ‘I have spoken with those 
who have charge of the spiritual welfare of our darker brethren, 
and they tell me ; 

‘Christian niggers!’ put in Stokes with bitter disgust. ‘A 
heathen nigger or a nigger that don’t have no religion’s a dirty 
brute; but a Christian nigger with a text rolled up small and 
fixed in his wool is ‘ 








‘A soul to be saved !’ 
‘A soul! ’Oo’s soul?’ 
‘The negro’s soul.’ 

“’E ain’t got none!’ 
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‘Do you mean to deny that a negro has a soul?’ 

‘Most suttinly! And I'll prove it to you. Now ’ark ’ere, 
There’s a ’eaven, ain’t there?’ 

Christian nodded. 

‘Well, you've been to New Orleans yourself, and you ain’t 
blind nor deaf. Is that so ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the other, rather mystified as to where he was 
being led. 

‘You and me’ll meet in ’eaven. That is, I’ope I’ll meet you 
there,’ continued Stokes piously, ‘and a ’eap more decent people 
too. And will you tell me where you're going to squidge in them 
niggers—such as you and me knows’em to be—to squidge’em in, 
I say, with us, with our mothers and sisters and wives, and all the 
good and ’oly men and women that’s sure to be there? If we're 
going to a niggers’ ’eaven, it wouldn’t be a place of bliss. See ?’ 

‘Even the souls of the righteous need purification. Why not 
other souls ?’ 

‘Now you ain’t talking to me of clarified nigger soul, are 
you ?’ demanded Stokes earnestly, as if the last border of tolerant 
reasonableness had been reached. ‘ You ain’t meaning that ?’ 

Effingham, with an involuntary diffidence, admitted that 
such had been precisely his meaning. 

Stokes spat out to sea with some vehemence. 

‘Then tell me what you'd find if you strained the wickedness 
out of a nigger? You'd find nothing! Nothing at all, and that’s 
how much soul a nigger has!’ 

‘But, my dear man, your arguments are 

‘They’re conclusive, that’s what they are. They nail you down.’ 

Effingham walked aft in a troubled frame of mind. Truly his 
lot had been cast in stony places. The notion of argument on 
board the Cardemum was simple: you slapped down your views, 
right or wrong, in front of your opponent, you made personal 
remarks about him, and you stuck blindly to everything you 
said. It was simple as a method, but extremely hard to tackle. 
Yet it must be tackled. Such was the difficulty that faced 
Effingham. 

The Cardemum forged serenely eastwards through a shining 
open sea as he revolved the problem in his mind. How could he 
make them listen? An old saying that you must use elephants 
to tame elephants drifted about in his mind, but failed to give 
him the lead he needed. He was unused to dealings with men 
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who held him in contempt. For Christian this was an entirely 
new sensation. Here he was no superior being, whose utterances 
were almost sacred, to be treasured and meditated over. Not at 
all! His present listeners plainly and unaffectedly showed that 
they thought he could be improved upon in many ways, and they 
had no respect whatever for his opinions. 

He began to realise that, however interesting the sturdy 
Briton may be in contemplation, he is crass and brutal to near 
study. The curate gazed at the humming seas streaming out 
behind the screw, and underwent psychological changes, all 
unknown to himself, while Yallowby and the others criticised him 
impartially and smoked as much of his tobacco as they could 
decently achieve. 

During tea he was unusually silent—to the deep disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Stokes. 

Throughout the night Effingham tossed and thought. He 
must reach them; but how—how? Ordinary methods, reason- 
able argument, went for nothing on the Cardemum. The 
question rang its thousand changes in his brain. With the first 
white of dawn a remembrance came to him of an Eastern story 
he had once read. It ran something as follows : 

A certain fakir was accosted by a man who professed to be 
tormented with doubt on religious matters and desired therefore 
to put three questions to an expert. ‘First,’ said he, ‘I cannot 
believe in the existence of God; if there is a God show Him to 
me. Second, I cannot believe in the devil, who, they say, is 
punished by hell fire; but the devil is himself made of fire, 
therefore he cannot be hurt by the element of which he is made. 
Thirdly, I cannot believe that men will be punished for their 
sins, for a man does only that which he is predestined to do. 
Therefore he must be held blameless.’ The fakir, without reply- 
ing, stooped and picked up a clod of earth which he threw at his 
questioner, wounding him severely. Upon this the man went to 
the kadi and lodged a complaint against the fakir. The fakir 
was brought before the kadi, who upbraided him for his behaviour 
towards an inquirer. The fakir’s defence was that he had merely 
answered the questions put to him. The complainant at this set 
up aclamour. ‘ You threw a clod of earth and hurt me; do you 
call that answering my questions?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the fakir, ‘ for 
you said you could not believe in God unless I showed Him to 
you; thus you say you are hurt: show me your pain and I will 
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believe in it. You said that the devil, being made of fire, cannot 
be hurt by the fire of hell; you are made of earth, hence the 
clod of earth cannot have injured you. In the third place, if I 
have really wounded you, I have only done what it was predestined 
I should do, and I am blameless.’ The kadi gave the case for the 
fakir, with much praise for his manner of convincing doubters. 

This story then came back to the Rev. Christian Effingham 
ina glow. He did not know that it was drawn from a collection, 
called in the original, ‘The Fifty Tales of the Devil.’ The idea 
allured him. He recalled how strong an impression the anecdote 
had made upon himself long ago. To teach by illustration, and 
an illustration so apt, so pat, so pointed! He lay still, absorbed 
in applying it in many different ways to the peculiar views of the 
Cardemum’s officers. 

At breakfast Mr. Stokes opened the campaign. 

‘Gimme the religion that offers first-class through tickets to 
’eaven, he said. ‘Now look at me. I’m a Cawtholic, and I just 
go to a priest and ’e ‘ll book me through. You can’t do that.’ 

‘No,’ replied Christian, good-humouredly ; ‘ not on our line.’ 

The topic was discussed at some length, but Effingham did 
not rise to it with his usual enthusiasm. He was waiting for a 
better opportunity, in fact. Yallowby kicked Savernay under 
the table by way of a reminder to buck up and say something 
flagrant. 

The third mate broke in upon Stokes’s objections shortly. 

‘Show me Gawd—that’s what I say! You say there is a 
Gawd. Whereis He? Show Him to me, I say. Let me see 
Him as plain as I see the nose on your face ?’ 

Christian actually started. ‘The Tales of the Devil’ were in 
the air; so he said to himself, in other words, as he rubbed his 
shaven chin and looked across at Savernay. 

‘ You don’t believe in anything you can’t see?’ he asked. 

‘No; I don’t think we’ve got any call to believe in wot we 
can’t see,’ repeated the third mate, with bluster. 

Effingham’s excitement was manifest. A dull colour had come 
into his long, narrow cheeks ; his breathing was quickened. With 
a nervous thrill he felt the moment had come to put the fakir’s 
methods to the test. He caught up his tea-cup suddenly and 
hurled it at Savernay’s head. But the point of this style of 
argument lies in aiming straight, and that was an accomplish- 
ment far beyond the honorary curate’s powers. The cup flew 
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wide, and smashed itself against the door of the bathroom. 
The immediate result was a muffled flood of blasphemy from the 
cabin. 

Effingham had not foreseen this mischance, but he might yet 
have saved the situation by thumping the third mate’s head and 
explaining afterwards. But he came to a full stop; the check 
confounded him. 

Savernay sat gasping. The others stared ; they none of them 
could follow the workings af the curate’s mind. 

‘ Wot’s that for?’ shouted Savernay at last. 

‘It’s all in the argument,’ stammered Effingham. ‘ Part of 
it, you know.’ 

‘I'd like to hear the argyment explained, then,’ retorted the 
third mate, beginning to make sundry hostile preparations. ‘I'll 
show yer I’m pretty fair at them sort of argyments myself.’ 

Christian held up his hand for peace. 

‘Pray listen a moment. If I had hit you with that cup you 
would have been hurt, wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘If you could chuck straight I’d hev had my eye cut out.’ 

‘Then I should have asked you if you felt pain,’ Effingham 
blundered on, painfully aware of the rising amusement he was 
affording to Yallowby and Stokes. 

‘Very kind, I’m sure.’ 

‘But could you give me any proof that you felt pain? 
Could you show me the pain ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t want no proof; it would be true!’ roared the 
other. 

‘So is God,’ said Effingham reverently, believing himself to 
be clinching his point. 

Savernay frowned. 

‘What yer jawing about? What’s the cup got to do with 
Gawd? You ain’t proved Him!’ he remarked, with an angry 
snort, 

‘I thought,’ said Christian, ‘I really thought I had just done 


so,’ 


‘“ Fighting each other for the love of God,” ’ quoted Yallowby, 
with a view of further bemuddling the argument. 

Savernay brooded savagely for a moment. 

‘Ef I had to choose a spiritual adviser between you and a 
yaller dawg, s’'welp me I’d choose the yaller dawg!’ he said; 
then he rose violently and left the cabin. 
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Christian sat still for a second. The brutal disgust in the 
man’s tone cut him to the quick; it seemed to say that Savernay 
had really expected light on the darkness and been disappointed. 
In a sort of despair the clergyman rose and walked aft to his 
own cabin. He heard the merciless Yallowby laugh behind him. 

‘The sea does ’ave a curious effect on some,’ commented Mr. 
Stokes, joining in with his strident chuckle. ‘ Wot’ll ’e be up to 
next, with ’is cup-throwin’s and ’is arguin’s? We cawn’t ’ave no 
paroxysms of vi’lence, though.’ 

Effingham knelt down in his solitude, his head upon his 
hands ; he could not pray, he could not think, but the burden of 
his own shortcomings lay heavy upon him. He had lost much 
of his combativeness and all his complacency. He began to 
question the life that lay behind him; as he grew calmer he 
recalled it act by act, and passed judgment, scathing judgment. 
He found no comfort there; how far had he fallen short of his 
ideals! He could not take into account at that moment that an 
ocean-going tramp is an ill nest to feather with religious principle 
and calm, sweet-voiced teaching. Gone were the dreams, the 
once pleasing but now futile successes; be told himself that he 
had passed his days in plucking the fruit of other men’s labours 
—the sweat and toil of noontide had never been his; nothing 
more arduous than a pleasant sunset wandering in an already 
cultured garden. He stood naked before himself, stripped of all 
his conventional attributes, and he was ashamed. Perhaps those 
two hours were the most desperately and utterly unhappy of 
Effingham’s whole life. At length, when he turned to prayer, he 
prayed not as formerly for some great work to do. Far other- 
wise. His petition was to be saved from the tragedy of mistakes 
—the final soul-tragedy which brings contempt upon that which 
should be the salvation of’ all mankind. When he awoke again 
to ordinary consciousness he was no longer the Christian Effingham 
he had been, but a humbler and far less unnecessary man. 

Thereafter came a troubled time, but Christian stood firm: he 
neither invited nor shirked argument. He saw with clearer 
eyes; there was a beginning of peace in his heart, and also a 
large tolerance which is the root of true endeavour. He went on 
in the belief that the way would open if he were deemed worthy 
of his mission, and he had no idea that his very attitude was 
opening the way. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there was any change 
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in the behaviour of the officers of the Cardemum. Those gentle- 
men continued to evolve crude arguments, and sent them at him 
like wall-eyed bulls, crushing Christian’s soulful replies by mere 
force of impact. Yet let it be told in his favour that he did not 
give up the seemingly hopeless task. He still advanced his 
views, had them misunderstood and grinned at and returned 
without thanks. He still occasionally deplored his own sensitive- 
ness, but he thought less of affronts because he thought so much 
less of himself. 

The whole matter found its appointed conclusion when the 
Cardemum picked up the light on the most eastern of the 
Azores. That light is very feeble, and it burned wearily across 
the swells, while the smokestack swayed like an inverted pendu- 
lum. Christian leaned over the bulwarks and tried to untangle 
certain dogmas put forward by Yallowby earlier in the day. The 
last three weeks since the boat had started were intrinsically 
different to any life he had hitherto experienced. In the Mexican 
Gulf he had been the honorary curate; that phase he had left 
behind him in the Bahamas, and never found it again. Then 
from the church argumentative he had, as before narrated, 
become the church militant for a short moment, and now he had 
reached the stage of the church helpful, which is the most 
human church of all. 

The look-out chanted ‘All’s well, the lights burn brightly,’ 
and the little ship hurried forward from the edge of summer into 
the edge of winter. At this point the Atlantic is divided by the 
outer marches of the season; here summer rules, there winter. 
Coming eastwards the Azores mark the last point where the sun 
reigns above the deep-sea mist. 

Yallowby came up behind Effingham in the dusk. 

‘I’ve just seen the skipper. He’s dying.’ 

Christian started upright. 

‘God forgive me! I had forgotten him,’ he said. ‘Mr. 
Yallowby, ask him to see me—beg of him to see me. Dying? 
And I had forgotten—I have made no effort to see him !’ 

Yallowby grinned in the gloom. This was precisely the 
effect he had desired to produce. 

‘It won’t be any use,’ he replied. ‘ He’s one of your hard-shell 
sinners, is Billy Hullum. He'll only abuse you. Let him alone.’ 

‘I will ask the steward to take my message,’ was Christian’s 
reply as he moved away. 
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Yallowby followed him. 

The captain’s door stood ajar, and they could hear Stokes’s 
voice mingling with the husky whispers of the dying man. 

‘Mr. Stokes, pray ask Captain Hullum to see me,’ said 
Effingham from outside. 

‘Come in, come in, Mr. Effingham,’ Stokes answered at once, 
and there was a suspicion of laughterin the tone. ‘Captain, here’s 
Mr. Effingham wants to see you,’ he said. 

As Christian entered he saw the big bulk of the skipper in his 
bunk—he had turned his face to the wall. 

‘Get away! I’ve done without parsons and preaching all my 
life and I won’t begin now. Go away! Mr. Stokes, turn him out!’ 

‘I don’t want to preach,’ put in Effingham sadly. ‘Let me 
pray beside you.’ 

The skipper swore, and Effingham shivered. The horrible 
words sounded a hundred times more dreadful in that feeble 
gasping whisper. 

‘If God won’t take a man on his own merits, He won't swallow 
him oiled by praying and snivelling,’ Hullum ended. 

‘But the Church ordains it, captain, for the help of those in 
your case.’ 

‘The Church isn’t God! Can’t you go away? ‘Take him 
away, Mr. Stokes; take him away, the mock-pious brute! I’m 
not afraid of God, that I should go up before His throne with a 
bundle of excuses under my arm. Clear out, I say! Here you, 
Yallowby ’—he turned a ghastly unshaven face round—‘ you're 
big enough, chuck him out!’ 

‘If God had not cared for the sinner He would not have given 
so much to save him,’ said Effingham. 

The cavernous black eyes stared at the young man. Yallowby 
and the mate stood aside. 

‘What is that you say? Cared for the sinner? My God, I’d 
give a good deal to know that He does! Not for myself, I can stand 
or fall alone, for I am a man, but . . . Here you, Yallowby, and 
you, Stokes, go away and leave the fellow with me. Hurry,I say!’ 

Stokes and the big engineer filed out reluctantly, and 
Effingham approached the bunk. 

‘Hold hard, I don’t want your praying—yet, at any rate. 
Probably not at all. Here, give mea hand.’ He clutched Effingham, 
and with a groan of agony tried to shift his position so as to bring 
his body round. He lay for a while with closed eyes in the grip 
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of his pain. Effingham, looking down, could hardly recognise this 
yellow mask, grotesquely bearded, for the face he had known, 
The moustache had been roughly clipped short, and the teeth, 
bared by the updrawn lip, stood out stark and wolf-like under it. 
Presently the muscles relaxed a little, and the black eyes opened. 

‘Hand me down that woman’s picture,’ Hullum said, glancing 
towards a faded photograph in a worn velvet frame over the locker, 
He took it gently in his hand. 

‘Do you know who this is ?’ he said. 

* Your wife ?’ 

‘Hardly,’ with a weak and bitter laugh. ‘She’s a different 
sort to look at. You'd maybe find a nasty name for this woman, 
yet it is she and not my wife who'd have been sorry for the death 
that’s going to be this night. But she’s gone—where’s she gone ? 
That’s what I want to know! If she had been alive, she’d have 
had my insurance and Clara ’d have been wild. Clara’s my wife,’ 
he broke off abruptly, his eyes on Effingham’s, 

‘Go on,’ said Christian quietly. 

‘What! You don’t start out cursing me at once? Where’s 
that brandy? It can’t hurt me now, and I’ve got a question to 
ask you and you've got to answer it,’ said the sick man almost 
fiercely. ‘ You’ve got to answer it fair and straight, I say! If 
you come to a dying bed, you've got to speak out straight.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Swear it!’ 

‘TI swear.’ 

The two words seemed effective. Hullum sighed as if in 
relief, then the broken narrative went on halting over the rutted 

road that leads down to the gates of death. 

‘She was a good girl before I met her—met her on a Bank- 
holiday trip to the Isle of Man. I took her along to hear the 
nigger minstrels and the band. Yes, I took her along and the 
sun was shining and the wind sweet from the land. It’s clearer 
in my mind than yesterday. That’s it, I met her just so and 
loved her! Had a wife, too, and a couple of kids over Birkenhead 
way. He coughed again, thrusting his fist into his pillow to 
give his mouth air. ‘Start it from there, Mr. Effingham. We 
both . . . but never mind. Anyway, I went to sea again—went 
in a sailing vessel, for I was short of a berth. It was five months 
out and seven pounds a month, and she to get all paid straight to 
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Effingham raised the breathless body a little. 

‘My wife’s the sort that wouldn’t say thank-you to the 
Almighty. You know the kind. The sort that have nothing to 
throw at you but hard words. Well, I left her to look after herself. 
Ihacn’t started not a fortnight, when the biggest boy took sick with 
the small-pox, I don’t know how she found them, but’twas Ellen 
nursed him. Nursed him till he died—Clara wouldn’t go near 
him-—poor little beggar!’ The door was cautiously pushed a 
couple of inches further open, but Hullum was far past seeing that. 

‘Well, as I was saying, the eldest died and then Clara and 
little Timmy took bad. And ’twas Ellen again, my Ellen, nursed 
them and brought them round. After them all Ellen took it and 
never lifted her head again, though she got over the sickness and 
lived for a bit longer. The money, my money that I was working 
for, went to Clara and the child. She wouldn’t touch it, Ellen; 
oh, yes, she wrote and told me it was theirs and she couldn’t 
touch it. Oh, if ’d known—weak, and sick, and starving! I 
know how it feels, and Clara, whom she’d nursed, didn’t even wet 
her poor dry mouth for her! 

‘When I got back she was dead and the parish buried her. 
Clara knew, but it wasn’t any of her business, was what she said. 
Her sort, I tell you—not thank-you to God Almighty. And 
Ellen wouldn’t touch the money—died sooner. D’ye see? .. . I 
can’t ever forget the day I landed. Ellen was gone, same as if 
she’d never lived! I hadn’t anything but the picture. I walked 
Liverpool streets—I was mad—looking for her. I was bound to 
find her, that’s what I was thinking ; she couldn’t be gone—not 
away from me that I couldn’t see or hear her again! I met a 
man with a bight of white collar round his neck, and I stopped 
him—TI was mad—he was some kind of a minister and I told him 
the story and asked him the question that was burning the soul 
out of me. ‘‘Where isshe? Whereis she?” I says. 

‘* What ! a loose woman?” says he. 

“No!” says I. ‘Mine! And now in Heaven!” 

‘“ Heaven ?” he says, took back like. ‘A loose woman? What 
do you mean ?” 

‘* Where then ?” says I. 

‘He shook his head. 

‘“D’ye mean Ellen isn’t in Heaven? No one ever died 
deserved harp and crown as much!” 

‘“T mean,” says he, “that she being a loose woman as she 
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was and dying such has no further chance. Too late, too late, ye 
cannot enter now,” says he, quoting, and then, ‘Mend your 
ways, my good man, make sure of Heaven for yourself.” 

‘«* And her in Hell?” says I. ‘ Then like the old heathen I’ve 
heard tell of, I’ll follow her, I'll follow the woman to Hell!” says I’ 

The half-distinguishable story tumbled from the lips of the 
dying man and his dimming eyes aided the last question, ‘ Where 
is she, tell me where?’ 

Effingham knelt down beside him, holding the chilling fingers 
firmly in his own. } 

‘I think,’ he said clearly, ‘our Father in Heaven knew her 
heart and took her home to Himself.’ 

‘What ?—harp and crown?—d’ye mean all that?’ Hullum 
gasped, the breath rattling in his throat. 

‘ Yes,’ said Effingham ; he saw the man’s fading thoughts were 
fixed in the old conventional groove; ‘ yes, harp and crown,’ he 
said, for by these terms he knew the passing soul translated the 
ineffable things of Paradise. 

‘ Prayer-book,’ whispered Hullum. ‘T’'ll follow her if—He will 
let me in,’ 

‘Sir,’ said Yallowby to Effingham after the funeral service, 
‘I find one of my firemen hasn’t been baptised. He wants to be 
by—by you. Will you do it for him ?’ 

‘Surely,’ answered Christian with a happy face. 

‘ Who’s that not been watered ?’ demanded Mr. Stokes when 
Effingham went below. 

‘Fireman, second engineer’s watch. Fact is, I’ve given him 
half-a-crown to be done. He has been done right enough once 
before, but it will please him,’ Yallowby jerked his thumb towards 
the companion. ‘After all, you know...” 

‘I see,’ Stokes answered with entire gravity. 

So Christian Effingham, assisted by Swell-the-anthem George 
and a bucket, baptised three of the crew and never guessed what 
drew them to the font. Further, he held two well-ordered and 
well-attended services, for Yallowby whipped in the congregation 
with a piece of lead piping. 

Perhaps that was all Christian Effingham ever knew as to the 
results of his mission on board the Cardemum, but who can say 
that they ended there? 

K, AND HESKETH Pricuard (EF. anp H. Heron). 
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CONCERNING CATALOGUES. 


Ata time when too much is done for the inassiduous, roving 
reader; when the tendency is entirely towards frangible, even 
friable, reading-matter; one hesitates to commend to those that 
love literature the merits of catalogues. And yet a catalogue—a 
thing that costs nothing, a thing rescued possibly from the waste- 
paper basket—may be more stimulative of pleasant thought and 
fancy, may launch the mind on longer and more eventful voyages 
across the seas of memory, than can many an expensive and well- 
bound book.. The catalogue itself is nothing; its strength is in its 
profusion of suggestions, of potentialities, of words that stand for 
facts. One is continually reminded. Reminded of what? Ofa 
thousand things. 

Keats has told us what Fancy can do (provided you have it) to 
alleviate a winter night : 


She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost. 


But if you have it not—if your own unaided resources are powerless 
in drear December to re-create the pomps of June—there is a sure 
passport to those joys. A catalogue of roses, The tender poetry, 
the rich extravagance, the warm enthusiasm of a rose-grower’s list 
cannot miscarry. Wherever the eye alights itis gladdened. At the 
head of all—Abel Carriére: ‘Dark velvety crimson, with fiery red 
centre, perfect form, handsome foliage.’ A line or so lower—Alfred 
Colomb : ‘ Brilliant light scarlet crimson, large, full and globular, 
a magnificent rose of superb shape, very fragrant.’ Ah, those 
Frenchmen! How is Monsieur Boncenne described? ‘ Dark 
velvety crimson, superb, one of the best dark roses.’ Could any- 
thing be better ? we ask ourselves, and come forthwith upon the 
Baron de Bonstetten: ‘Velvety blackish crimson; an improved 
Monsieur Boncenne’! Thus the rose-grower lures one on ; next 
year there will be an improved Baron de Bonstetten. 

What must one do for one’s own name to be whispered to the 
coming ages by the breath of a rose? In imperial action, to 
conquer the Soudan would seem to be not enough, for there is nc 
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bloom, free-flowering or rampant, velvety or superb, known as 
Lord Kitchener. There is, it is true, a Sir Herbert Kitchener 
chrysanthemum : ‘A very large Japanese, with very broad florets, 
Bright golden chestnut-bronze, with golden amber, reverse florets, 
long and drooping, forming a very deep and graceful flower. One 
of the grandest novelties of the season.’ But the rose, the rose! 
How does one commend one’s name tothe grower of roses? One, 
apparently, need not be a professed lover of the flower, for Charles 
Lamb, who cared little for the garden, has the honour ; and so has 
Socrates, who preferred hemlock. The Charles Lamb is ‘a soft 
cherry rose, very bright ;’ which sounds far more like Leigh Hunt. 
Socrates is ‘coppery bronze shaded with pink.’ Among other literary 
roses one finds Lord Macaulay, ‘ Variable, from scarlet crimson to 
rich plum ;’ Lord Bacon, ‘Deep crimson, shaded with velvety black, 
blooming abundantly ;’ Charles Darwin, ‘ A rich brownish crimson, 
perfectly reflexed and imbricated ;’ John Stuart Mill (a rose may 
bear any name), ‘A bright clear red, beautiful form.’ But the 
mystery of rose-christening is still thick. Why is there no Shake- 
speare, no Thackeray, and, especially, no Waller? Among the 
living the honour is given only to Royalty, to Dean Hole (as is 
fitting), to statesmen, to warriors, and to enviable ladies, Authors 
are not recognised until they are dead. There is a Marquis 
of Salisbury, with a character that should rejoice the truly 
blue: ‘Rich crimson, constantly in flower, semi-double, a very 
beautiful variety.’ But the sweetest names are the French: 
‘Souvenir de Malmaison,’ ‘Camille de Rohan,’ ‘ Eugéne Verdier,’ 
‘Victor Verdier, ‘Gloire de Dijon,’ ‘Maréchal Niel,’ ‘ Maurice 
Bernardin,’ ‘Dupuy Jamain,’ ‘General Jacqueminot,’ ‘Flora 
Nabonnard,’‘ Prosper Laugier,’ ‘La Boule d’ Or.’ What poignant 
memories must such names bring to the English exile in arid 
wastes abroad, in the Australian ‘Never Never,’ or the brumal 
fastnesses of the Yukon !— 


These will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost. 


So also will the pages of a cricket outfitter’s list ; but whereas 
the poetry of the rose list is lyric, that of Wisden’s is epic. The 
post brought me, one morning last winter, ‘ Wisden’s Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1899,’ with its wonderful array of old, scarred, and 
honourable bats. They stand in eloquent pairs, two couples to 
the page; they are cracked and splintered, and pegged and 
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bound; and on each is the short and simple testimony of some 
mighty cricketer. Cricketers who write letters do not waste 
words. ‘The best bat I ever used’ is the laconic tribute paid by 
poor George Ulyett of Sheffield to a ‘ Crawford’s Patent Exceller.’ 
Six words only, but how tremendous their force! The best bat 
ever used by that genial giant, now gone for ever, the hero of a 
thousand matches, the darling of Yorkshire’s three ridings, and 
the terror of every other county! Turning on, you come upon a 
bruised and buffeted relic with several black bands. ‘This old 
bat,’ says the inscription, ‘has done wonderful service. I played 
with it both with Lord Sheffield’s and Mr. Stoddart’s teams, and 
three summers at home. It was the best bat I ever played with. 
In first-class cricket alone more than 3,500 runs must have been 
made from it.’ And now it lies idle, resting until the day of 
dissolution, The writer of these words is ‘Johnny’ Briggs. 
Turning on again, Brown’s ‘ grave-digger’ is before you—the bat 
with which Brown of Driffield made his 140 for Mr. Stoddart’s 
Australian team in 1895. ‘Brown often has a look at it when he 
is in London,’ says the catalogue. Had it been mine (and my 
runs) it should never have left my possession. But cricketers are 
more generous than ordinary persons. 

To certain temperaments a mere list of roses would, in default 
of the flowers themselves, be more satisfying than a description of 
those flowers from the pen of the richest writer—the pen of, say, 
Dean Farrar. The catalogue, so to speak, touches the button, 
and yourself does the rest. Sometimes a catalogue transcends the 
event. Compare with the noise and unrest of the auction-room 
the quiet pencilling of a book-sale inventory secure in an arm- 
chair. Again, the compiler of catalogues (such is human optimism) 
is rarely a realist; he prefers to overlook blemishes and fractures, 
stains and incompletenesses. Thus, to the armchaired student 
of the list every book is fair and uncropped, whereas the purchaser 
may have many imperfections beneath his faltering eye. Simi- 
larly, there are programmes which are more alluring than the 
performances to which they point. Many persons on a return 
visit to Barnum’s must have found the welter of superlatives in 
Olympia’s astounding official pamphlet a good substitute for feats 
which familiarity had rendered unexciting. The gentleman, for 
instance, who curled himself in a metal ball and rolled himself to 
the summit of a spiral staircase could surprise but once, whereas 
the adjectives employed to describe his achievement surprised 
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continually. There are many stories more notable in their 
chapter headings than in themselves—Ainsworth’s, for example, 
I never tire of reading those full-bodied promises. ‘ How Queen 
Mary visited the Lions’ Tower; how Magog gave his dame a 
lesson ; and how Xit conquered a monkey and was worsted by 
a bear;’ ‘How the Princess Elizabeth was confronted by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in the torture chamber ’—these are ever interest- 
ing ; but the text of ‘The Tower of London’ I have, I feel sure, 
done with for ever. 

A like pleasure may come from the table of contents in a 
collection of poetry, but particularly from an index of first lines. 
I remember once picking up the publisher's circular of one of 
Mr. Bullen’s volumes, ‘Lyrics from the Song-Books of the 
Elizabethan Age,’ and being almost as much fascinated by the 
index of first lines which it contained as afterwards by the poems 
in their entirety. Indeed, in several cases the first line is 
more satisfying than the complete lyric, for the Elizabethans 
had a special genius for beginnings. In the first line the 
great poet and little poet may meet on common ground; it is 
only in the sequel that they are distinguished, and you learn 
which has the finer note, which the true staying power. On the 
threshold there is equality. ‘There is a garden in her face ;’ ‘A 
little, pretty, bonnie lass was walking ;’ ‘ Come, sorrow, come, sit 
down and mourn with me;’ ‘Lie down, poor heart, and die 
awhile for grief ;’ ‘ My thoughts are winged with hopes, my hopes 
with love ;’ ‘The cypress curtain of the night is spread ;’ ‘ Arise, 
my thoughts, and mount you with the sun;’ ‘ Care for thy soul 
as thing of greatest price’—these are a few of the circular’s first 
lines. The book, of course, leaves the circular far behind, yet I 
find I have been treasuring its few pages for six years. 

To a mind at all active or curious an odd number of Dr. 
Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ can be very absorbing. 
For solace less academical there is an artless and unexacting 
paper which can impart more delight than anything produced by 
the deliberate fusion of Fleet Street intellects. This is the sturdy 
little catalogue of wants and redundancies called ‘The Bazaar ’— 
or, rather, ‘The Exchange and Mart,’ for ‘The Bazaar’ is the 
paper proper, which is little; while ‘The Exchange and Mart’ 
is its advertisement supplement, which is everything. Like a 
flourishing rose on an insignificant manetti stock, the supplement 
puts forth the blossoms, while the parent unobtrusively avoids 
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the eye. These blossoms have a variety of which one cannot tire. 
Advertisers from every part of the United Kingdom meet there to 
accommodate each other. Magic-lanterns are offered for guinea- 
pigs, bicycles as good as new for sitting hens, complete sets of 
the ‘ Penny Encyclopedia’ for double-barrelled guns, old Broad- 
woods for young spaniels. One need require nothing oneself to 
find the prettiest amusement in the desiderata of others. One reads 
and reads, and knows neither fatigue nor satiety ; section gives way 
to section, and the miles are eaten up until the haven is reached, 
and real life takes the place of the half-life of the train. Taken 
seriatim ‘The Exchange and Mart’ will last you from St. 
Pancras to York, from Exeter to Paddington, from Chatham to 
Ludgate Hill. It is the best railway reading. I can delight in 
it when I cannot read the ‘ Rock.’ 

Kindred pleasure may be extracted from the illustrated adver- 
tisements of houses in the paper called ‘Country Life.’ It is 
nothing that one’s own laves and penates are permanently settled 
in a London street; that need not diminish fascinated interest in 
eligible manor-houses in Surrey or unique moated granges in 
Kent. You can still choose or reject—the unassailable privilege of 
the reader of catalogues. ‘ioc damp’ is one; ‘Too overgrown,’ 
another; and ‘I don’t much care for that gable’ you say of a 
third. And then comes the ideal, ‘ What is the agent’s address ? 
Oh, well, perhaps it does not matter... .’ An author must be 
successful indeed if his local colour can so bring the country 
before one as these three or four pages of photographs can. 

Private enterprise has provided ‘The Exchange and Mart’ 
with at least one worthy companion. In one respect, at any 
rate, it is better; for ‘The Exchange and Mart’ is without 
personal character, whereas ‘ The Amateur Trader,’ the periodical 
catalogue of curiosities which Miss Millard, of Teddington, pre- 
pares for her clients, is a work of abounding individuality. 
‘With sweet variety your taste I'll please,’ is Miss Millard’s 
motto and achievement. The copy of ‘The Amateur Trader’ 
which I quote from has, by way of coy preface, some of the com- 
pliments which have been paid to its strenuous editor. ‘A 
Viennese gentleman says: “ Your brilliant talents;”’ ‘A New 
York collector says: ‘‘ There is a snap and earnestness about your 
communication and catalogue—not a usual characteristic;”’ ‘A 
Lancashire lady says: ‘“ Your letters are delightful reading— 
marvels of style, diction, easy grace, and, may I add ? erudition,”’ 
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A catalogue thus graced at the portal would fail indeed were it 
unentertaining. Miss Millard has something of everything, and 
snap and earnestness, as the New York gentleman said, behind 
all, More, she has poetry, as we see in this entry :— 

SAMPLERS. A small lot of pretty specimens of late last, and early this 
century, of more or less quaint designs, the work of several chiidish fingers. In 


handling these samplers one must confess to a tender and pathetic feeling in 
having the poet’s words vividly brought to mind :— 


‘ Long laid to rest the patient hands 
That played with formal tints ; 
And faded are the silken strands, 
As sad and sallow chintz.’ 


Prices vary from half a guinea to a guinea, 
and in this :— 


BLUE Worcester China bead bracelet and pair of aigrettes, possible date 
1760—so, judging by the mountings, and judging by the colour—‘ heavenly 
blue,’ denoting ‘constancy,’ could they not have been ordered by a love-sick swain 
of the period as an injunctive present to his lady-love to beware of inconstancy ? 
This is the stcry they conjure up to the writer of this, who vividly sees back to 
it all. Let the mere Philistine gainsay it! 41, 4s. 

The transition from dreamy fancy to bald commerce is as abrupt 
as a cab accident; but who would resent it? Again :— 

NAPOLEONIC. When you seriously commence to build up a collection I 
will be ready to greatly enrich it. The very continuous romance of the life of 
this delightfully human and grandly historical ‘Soldier of Fortune,’ with his 
dignity and his frailties, his magnanimity and his petty meannesses, his intrepid 
bravery and his contemptible cowardice, is alone so complete with fascination 
that I never can understand why this distinctly characterised mortal is, so to 
speak, passed over coldly, whilst so many insipid characters are gushed about 
ridiculously, in a comparative sense. 


Miss Millard, when she has amassed the fortune that must 
inevitably be the reward of her energy, should take to literature. 
The ball is at her feet. 

Another catalogue which has the stamp of personality is 
Mr. Bertram Dobell’s. Mr. Dobell enriches the concluding pages 
of his list of second-hand books with passages from his reading 
and tender little poems of his own composing, even transletions 
from Heine and three-lined prettinesses in a Japanese measure 
called the Haikai. But catalogues, to be on occasion the best 
possible reading, do not actually need such embellishment. A 
book catalogue, indeed, is self-sufficient. 

Of the delectation which accompanies the leisurely examination, 
pencil in hand, of a second-hand bookseller’s list something has 
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just been said. In the recesses of an armchair one can become 
the owner of first folios without even the exertion of nodding. 
By a stroke of the plumbago whatever is most desirable on Mr. 
Quaritch’s shelves becomes (in fancy) your own, and America, to 
the joy of Mr. Sidney Lee, has, in the street idiom, never a 
‘look in.’ ‘Gerard’s Herball, 2/.?’ ‘Yes, I may as well have 
that ;’ and the proprietary cross springs into being on the margin. 
‘Dame Juliana Berners’ Boke of St. Albans?’ ‘And I will 
have that too’—another cross. ‘John Florio’s Montaigne, 
quarto. ‘Ah! at last!’ And so one goes on. What it is like 
actually to buy from Mr. Quaritch’s list I have no notion. Such 
purchases as I have made of him were carried through one-sidedly, 
in a not strictly commercial manner, for the library of a castle on 
the other side of the Pyrenees ; hence I can speak only as a poor 
man. A poor man with a book catalogue is a feasting Barmecide, 
yet without his haste to despatch the meal. Or, rather, he is as 
one who through the panes of a sealed window watches without 
envy a procession of those dishes of which he may not partake. 
Without envy. For, if covetousness at all worthy the name 
takes part in his feelings, he can never know the enjoyment of 
catalogues to the full. <A mild, well-ordered inclination may be 
his to add sauce to the perusal, but nothing more; he must be 
utterly without rancour that others are richer than he. 


FE. V. Lucas. 








THE PASTORAL DRAMA ON THE 
ELIZABETHAN STAGE. 


Or recent years the amount of critical writing dealing with 
English literature, and more especially English drama, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts has increased 
vastly in bulk, and its average standard of excellence may be said 
to have risen almost in proportion. But it is nevertheless chiefly 
with the main stream of literary activity that the work of modern 
critics is concerned, beside which main current there are not a 
few backwaters and side channels, gropings after dimly appre- 
hended ideals, lisping utterances of half-conscious impulses, 
abortive attempts to attain expressions of form and beauty, which 
the genius of the age rendered impossible. Such were the 
experiments in classical verse and the attempts at Senecan 
tragedy, such also was the pastoral drama, which I propose to 
spend half an hour in following through its spasmodic and anemic 
existence. 

If ever a drama justified its existence by holding the mirror 
up to life, it was the romantic drama of the Elizabethan stage. 
At no time has the literature of any nation been a more faithful 
presentment of the national life of the age. And it was no 
common age, that age of the Virgin Queen, at once the vainest 
of women, the shrewdest of statesmen, the most accomplished of 
scholars ; the age of Raleigh playing out his game of bowls before, 
with his cockle-shell navy manned by fishermen, he scattered to 
the four winds of God the invincible Armada, and returned in 
triumph only to die embittered by the abuses of Church and 
State at the block on Tower Hill, 


If Church and State reply, 
Then give them both the lie; 


the age, in short, which found its ultimate expression in the 
genius of the Stratford lad and Globe playwright, a legalised 
vagabond, surely in ‘conceit’ of others than himself ‘the onlie 
shake-scene in a countrie’ whose ‘tiger’s heart wrapt in a 
player’s hide’ was so dear to all his copemates of the ‘ Mermaid,’ 
with the exception only of poor Robert Greene. 
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It is an age of transition, social and artistic; the old moulds 
are bursting, no new style has yet been formed. ‘Cloth breeches’ 
is obsolete, ‘ Velvet breeches’ seems as yet foreign and strange. 
Par excellence the age of individualism, it is likewise an age of 
intense life, feverish activity, vast ideals; medieval mysticism is 
dead, the prevalent creed is a creed of present life and of humanity, 
not of wooden gods and bloodless hallows. Men and women lead 
lives full of the glory, the beauty, and the sensual delight of this 
world, and having drunk the cup, whether of the sweet or bitter 
of life, that is presented to their thirsting lips, to the lees, go 
readily, almost eagerly to meet their death. Sir Thomas More 
dies with a jest on his lips. ‘ What is my life worth ?’ exclaims 
the girl-page in Philaster. ‘’Tis not a life, ’tis but a piece of 
childhood thrown away.’ Yet beyond death is a vast unexplored 
tract ; they ‘ go to discover countries yet unknown,’ they pass they 
‘know not whither,’ and ‘the rest is silence.’ The motive forces 
lie in the present life: love, lust, and hate govern their actions; 
chastity, honour are now worth possessing for themselves, like 
gold and jewels, part of this world’s wealth, now talismans against 
harm, now trump cards in the game of life, now objects of barter, 
to be sold for a seat in the gallery at Whitehall on the night of a 
Royal mask. Heaven and hell are no ghastly nightmares made 
more intense by uncertainty, no vague abstractions without cor- 
responding reality, but present happiness and present misery 
swaying the actions of men and women like other terrene forces. 
It is an age in which nobility and crime, purity and vice, comedy 
and tragedy, fact and fiction, the highest ideals and the grossest 
and most sensual materialism are inextricably confused, and in 
which none seemed conscious of the incongruity. And the whole 
range of this complex and varied life found its expression on the 
romantic stage. 

Indeed, it seemed as if the whole universe were a field hardly 
large enough for the imagination of the old playwrights. They 
ranged from the ‘ Deus’ of the miracle play in his long robes and 
gilded wig, through the whole of terrestrial geography and 
history, calling incidentally at the Moon or Olympus, down to 
the hell-mouth that gaped when the strokes of midnight an- 
nounced the end of the four-and-twenty years of a life spent ‘in 
all voluptuousness.’ It is evident that Arcadia could hardly 
escape, equally evident that with all its unreality of love and life 
it was impossible it should succeed. But, nevertheless, if we 
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follow with care the history of the growth and decay of the 
Pastoral drama, we shall see a side of the artistic development of 
the nation which may throw some interesting light on other and 
healthier forms of the literature of the age. 


Though I have spoken of the pastoral drama as a spasmodic 
growth, wanting in vital energy, it is a phenomenon whose occur- 
rence is by no means so restricted as is often supposed. ‘True it 
is that the plays which can be called pure pastorals are few, but 
there are a considerable number which, though not belonging to 
the strictest type, are yet sufficiently closely allied, both in sub- 
ject and manner, and in having a similar if not identical goal in 
the history of artistic development, to be classed under the same 
head. I should probably not be exaggerating if I said that some 
thirty such plays, written before 1640, have come down to us. 
It is a temptation to which, unfortunately, writers have not 
always been superior to group these plays en masse as pastorals, 
and refer them to a common Italian origin, or at least to suppose 
a common Italian influence. On closer inspection, however, we 
shall find that such is not the case, and though future investigation 
may reveal more foreign elements than I am at present inclined 
to admit, it will certainly preclude all sweeping generalisations on 
the subject. 

Before resorting to the foreign influence so dear to many 
literary historians, let us pause for a moment to consider what 
England was capable of producing of herself. Tasso’s ‘ Aminta,’ 
which for the present may be considered as the first Italian 
dramatic pastoral, was written in 1573. Peele’s ‘ Arraignment of 
Paris,’ the first English play for which the name of pastoral has 
been claimed, was not acted till 1584, ¢.e. eleven years later. But 
it was only slowly, even with the widespread knowledge of Italian 
and constant intercourse with Italy, that the literature of the 
South found its way into our drama, and we shall have to wait 
till the early years of the next century before we find an English 
poet imitating Tasso’s play. VPeele’s work is purely the offspring 
of an academic brain writing for the Court; it is a mythological 
drama; the introduction of a pastoral element is accidental, sug- 
gested by the fact that the hero was at the time leading a shep- 
herd’s life; and, indeed, the pastoral characters themselves are 
mostly silvan deities, whose chief idea of behaving like shepherds 
seems to be to use language befitting rather the brothel than the 
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Court. Nothing could well be more unlike the Italian pastoral. 
Together with Peele in this earliest and native division of the 
pastoral drama must be named the author of ‘ Eupheues.’ Here, 
too, mythology supplies the groundwork of the plays. His 
‘Gallathea’ appeared in 1592, his ‘ Love’s Metamorphosis,’ the 
most pastoral play from his pen, in 1601. Dissimilar as are his 
works to those of Peele, they are in some respects closely related. 
Both are largely mythological, both are written to be played at 
Court, and consequently resemble the majority of masks in centring 
round some complement to Eliza, or Zabeta, or Cynthia; both 
are the work of cultivated men independent of the popular stage, 
revolutionised in 1587 by the appearance of Tamburlain. 

The plays belonging to this group were confined almost 
entirely to the period of English drama before blank verse became 
the recognised medium. It is true that when Lyly wrote, Tam- 
burlain had already stormed in the ‘swelling bombast’ of a 
‘drumming decasillabon,’ Faustus had made the organ pipes of 
English melody resound in his praise of Helen, and in Edward II. 
the lurid glow of the ante-room of Hell had been softened into 
the more delicate hues of Gaviston’s pleasure garden. But to the 
music of the young Titan the Court turned a deaf ear. For many 
years to come they were to applaud the frigid art of the Senecan 
tragedy, to demand the rimed measures of the Italian, or the 
elegant decasyllables of the Laureate, and, this being the point 
we are concerned with at present, to go into raptures over the 
scheduled prose of Eupheues. 

__ This ‘peculiar form of bad style,’ as M. Jusserand stigmatises 
it, infested the whole of polite society : 

So imitating his ridiculous tricks, 

They spake and writ, all like mere lunatics, 
says Drayton, and Blount, editing Lyly’s ‘Six Comedies’ in 1632, 
says :—‘ That beautie in Court which could not parley Euphe- 
misme, was as little regarded as she which now there speakes not 
French,’ 

The scene of ‘ Gallathea,’ though the story is taken from Ovid, 
is laid in Lincolnshire, and the uninitiated reader may be a little 
astonished to learn that the Olympians are just as much at home 
in the Eastern Counties as in Arcadia itself. The plot centres 
round the sacrifice of the fairest virgin of the land, which has 
annually to be made to Neptune in atonement for some crime com- 
mitted many years before, Like Andromeda, the girl is exposed as 
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a prey to a monster, Agar, who bears her off. On the occasion 
in question, however, the two fairest maidens, one of whom gives 
her name to the play, are disguised as boys by their fathers, in 
order that they may escape the penalty of beauty. In conse- 
quence of this another girl is exposed. The assembly await the 
arrival of the monster; but Neptune, angry at the deception, 
refuses the offering and no Agar appears. Between joy at her 
deliverance, and injured pride at her rejection by the god, the 
poor girl when she is released hardly knows whether to laugh or 
cry, and so has to resort to a long description of her feelings in 
the most approved Eupheuistic prose. In the meantime, the two 
disguised virgins have met in the wood. Each takes the other 
for a boy, for whom she conceives a violent passion. Cupid, too, 
has arrived on the scene, and in the habit of a shepherdess is 
making mischief among the nymphs of Diana. They, however, 
make a capture of the Boy God. Lyly here takes the opportunity 
of introducing one’ of those charming lyrics for which he is 


famous : 
O yes, O yes, is any maid 
Whom leering Cupid has betray’d 
To frowns of spite to eyes of scorn 
And would in madness now see torn 
The boy in pieces—let her come 
Hither and lay on him her doom. 


O yes, O yes, hath any lost 

A heart, which many a sigh hath cost, 
Is any cozened of a tear 

Which, as a pearl, disdeign doth wear ? 
Here stands the thief, let her but come 
Hither and lay on him her doom. 


Venus here appears on the scene in search of her truant son, 
and injured Neptune is not far behind. They recount their 
several grievances, and after a good deal of palaver a bargain is 
agreed upon whereby Venus is to persuade Neptune to release the 
land from the virgin tribute, and in return Diana is to surrender 
Cupid to his mother. The only difficulty now remaining is the 
strange passion between the two girls in disguise. Venus, how- 
ever, is equal to the occasion, and solves the situation by promising 
to transform one of them into a man, There are several minor 
characters, among others an alchemist, an astronomer, and three 
young rascals, whose action is a mere ante-mask, blissfully inde- 
pendent of the main plot, or rather plots, and the dramatic 
construction of the whole is about as loose as it well could be. 
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This will give a fair idea of what may be expected from a 
mythological pastoral. George Peele’s play, the ‘ Arraignment of 
Paris,’ is founded upon the old tale of the judgment of the three 
goddesses by the shepherd of Ida. He shows considerable in- 
genuity, however, in the turn he gives to the story, which is made 
to lead up to a compliment to the queen. The play contains an 
exquisite lyric, one of the few one misses from the late Professor 
Palgrave’s collection. Here is part of it :— 

@none: Fair and fair and twice as fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
The fairest shepherd on our green 
A love for any lady. 
Fair and fair and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
Thy love is fair for thee alone 
And for no other lady, 
@none: My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay 
Concludes with Cupid’s curse— 
They that do change old loves for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse ! 


So much for Cynthia and the other Olympians, now south- 
ward ho! 

There were a good many writers in Italy before Tasso who 
produced work of a more or less pastoral nature; but since no 
claim has ever been brought forward for any play before the 
‘Aminta,’ as having influenced the English drama, these early 
attempts need not concern us now. The Italian pastoral is 
purely artificial; Tasso belongs not to the natural school of 
Theocritus, but to the allegorical school of Mantuan. His swains 
and nymphs are not the simple shepherds and shepherdesses of the 
Sicilian’s uplands, but the ladies and nobles of the Court of Ferdi- 
nand. A certain number of pastoral plays appeared in the twelve 
years which elapsed after the production of ‘ Aminta’ and before 
Guarini, the friend and admirer of Tasso, who was his junior by 
some years, produced in rivalry his ‘Pastor Fido,’ probably the 
most important work, as far as English is concerned, in the 
whole range of pastoral poetry. But it will be only necessary to 
take a closer view of the work of these two masters, since it was 
their plays alone that had any great influence among the writers 
of pastorals in England. 
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Their plays Mr. Symonds, in his ‘Italian Renaissance,’ speaks 
of as ‘the one perfumed and delicate like flowers of spring, the 
other sculptured in pure forms of classic grace,’ adding that 
before some masterpieces criticism bends in silence. It is to do 
scant justice to apply to them the same critical standards as to 
our English drama, but it is rather on their defects than on 
their merits that I wish to dwell, since unfortunately it is 
rather the former than the latter that have influenced the English 
drama. 

Let it not therefore be supposed that I am blind to their 
beauties, if I say that few of the ‘ persone’ can claim the title of 
‘ characters,’ that the symmetry with which these ‘ person’ and 
the plot are introduced is more artful than artistic, and that the 
art throughout is too self-conscious, that it lacks directness, does 
not, so to speak, look one in the face. Effeminate and relaxing 
too the beauty depicted must be admitted to be, but still beauty 
of the highest order. Sensual it is, but with a refinement 
which saves it from being for one moment vulgar, voluptuous, 
but with the delicate voluptuousness of the true artist. It is 
the Belvedere, not yet the Hermaphrodite Apollo. They appeared 
on the eve of a period of decay, of moral prostitution, but they 
themselves contain ‘ nothing extra or infra human,’ besides, though 
an occasional expression may perhaps to a modern ear be lacking 
in delicacy, they are infinitely less coarse than our, on the whole, 
much healthier drama. 

The one feature which, so far as I am aware, is common to all 
plays that can claim the name of pastoral, is that they are tragi- 
comedies. ‘Aminta’ at least is no exception to the rule. It is 
an old tale, in life and the drama alike, with the difference that 
in life its end is usually tragic, in the drama comic. But how 
comic often is the former in its tragedy, the latter, alas, often 
lamentably tragic in its comedy! Aminta loves Silvia, who, 
whether because she does not love, or is restrained by that con- 
ventional modesty which is the bane of the Pastoral drama, does 
not return his affection, at least visibly. Aminta tries to commit 
suicide, but fails, and his constancy awakes at once pity and love 
in the heart of his. mistress. The play based on this simple 
theme is short, ‘ perfumed and delicate like the flowers of spring.’ 

I will only gather one of its flowers, one that Mr. Symonds 
would put as a motto for the whole of the pastoral work of the 
Italian masters : 





ON THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE. 


Amiam, che ’1] Sol se muore e poi renasce. 
A noi sua breve luce 
8’ asconde, e 1 sonno eterna notte adduce. 


We have heard this before, and from a greater poet than 


Tasso : 
Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus:... 


Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis cum semel accidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda, (Catullus.) 

Among the minor characters appears the satyr who makes an 
attempt on the girl’s chastity, a figure which was to be a stock 
in trade in the pastoral drama till transformed by the hand of 
Fletcher. 

If Tasso’s play is short, Guarini’s makes up for it; it is over 
six thousand lines long. The plot is complicated and, on the 
whole, well developed, though not without considerable arti- 
ficiality in parts. The character of Amarillis, in love with 
Mirtillo, though bound by her engagement with Silvio, who cares 
for nothing but his dogs, is excellent; and the scene containing 
her defence, when accused and finally sentenced to death for 
incontinence, shows real dramatic power. From this point of 
view at least it is a great advance on Tasso’s work. 

In spite of the popularity both Tasso and Guarini enjoyed in 
England, there are only two plays in the whole range of Eliza- 
bethan drama which can be said to draw their inspiration directly 
from the Italian masters of pastoral, nor are these by any means 
slavish imitations. They are both from the pen of a poet who 
deserves to be known better than he at present is, a poet who 
held the laureateship between Spenser and ‘ Rare Ben,’ to wit, 
Samuel Daniel. His plays, as was to be expected, were written 
for and produced at Court. The ‘Queen’s Arcadia’ was first acted 
in 1605, ‘ Hymen’s Triumph,’ which by the more romantic basis 
of its plot connects itself with the ‘Pastor Fido,’ as by its 
simplicity of construction the ‘Queen’s Arcadia’ does with the 
‘Aminta,’ did not appear till 1615. Of these the latter is by far 
the superior production, and shows much greater maturity of 
power both in conception and execution. Both plays are written 
in the quiet, easy, courtly, and scholarly blank verse, inter- 
spersed with rime, of which Daniel is past-master. 

In many ways ‘Hymen’s Triumph’ is a really excellent play. 
Silvia, in love with Thirsis, though engaged to Alexis, has dis- 
appeared, and is supposed to have been devoured by wild beasts. 
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A noi sua breve luce 
S’ asconde, e 1 sonno eterna notte adduce. 


We have heard this before, and from a greater poet than 


Tasso : 
Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus:... 


Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis cum semel accidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. (Catullus.) 

Among the minor characters appears the satyr who makes an 
attempt on the girl’s chastity, a figure which was to be a stock 
in trade in the pastoral drama till transformed by the hand of 
Fletcher. 

If Tasso’s play is short, Guarini’s makes up for it; it is over 
six thousand lines long. The plot is complicated and, on the 
whole, well developed, though not without considerable arti- 
ficiality in parts. The character of Amarillis, in love with 
Mirtillo, though bound by her engagement with Silvio, who cares 
for nothing but his dogs, is excellent; and the scene containing 
her defence, when accused and finally sentenced to death for 
incontinence, shows real dramatic power. From this point of 
view at least it is a great advance on Tasso’s work. 

In spite of the popularity both Tasso and Guarini enjoyed in 
England, there are only two plays in the whole range of Eliza- 
bethan drama which can be said to draw their inspiration directly 
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slavish imitations. They are both from the pen of a poet who 
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Samuel Daniel. His plays, as was to be expected, were written 
for and produced at Court. The ‘Queen’s Arcadia’ was first acted 
in 1605, ‘ Hymen’s Triumph,’ which by the more romantic basis 
of its plot connects itself with the ‘Pastor Fido,’ as by its 
simplicity of construction the ‘Queen’s Arcadia’ does with the 
‘Aminta,’ did not appear till 1615. Of these the latter is by far 
the superior production, and shows much greater maturity of 
power both in conception and execution. Both plays are written 
in the quiet, easy, courtly, and scholarly blank verse, inter- 
spersed with rime, of which Daniel is past-master. 

In many ways ‘Hymen’s Triumph’ is a really excellent play. 
Silvia, in love with Thirsis, though engaged to Alexis, has dis- 
appeared, and is supposed to have been devoured by wild beasts. 
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She has, however, in reality been carried off by pirates, and after 
many adventures returns disguised as a page, and takes service, 
pending Alexis’ marriage, under a shepherdess who has conceived 
an unfortunate passion for Thirsis. This at once reminds us of 
Viola and Euphrasia-Bellario. She carries love messages from 
her mistress to her sweetheart, and narrates to him her story in 
the third person. As she concludes a jealous shepherd, whose 
mistress has fallen in love with her in her boy’s attire, comes 
in and wounds her. This leads to a discovery of her sex and 
identity, and the happy ending is secured. 
Most of the best passages in the play are given to Thirsis, At 

one time he meditates on human thought : 

They are the smallest pieces of the mind 

That pass the narrow organ of the voice. 

The great remain behind in that vast orb 

Of the apprehension, and are never born. 

At another he is bending over the body of his love lying like 

one dead; it is hard to find her only to lose her again; 

. ...» Sure the gods but only sent thee thus 

To fetch me, and to take me hence with thee, 


The play ends with a hymn in praise of love : 


Sound out aloud so rare a thing 
That all the hills and vales may ring. 


Daniel’s verse never rises to any very great height of poetic 
inspiration, but he fills a by no means unworthy place among his 
greater contemporaries. 


Very different to Daniel in style, and ofa very different order of 
genius, is the poet to whose work we must next turn our attention. 
We must leave the stage at the Court of the first Stuart, and the 
learned, cultivated audience of ladies, scholars and courtiers, which 
smiled upon the graceful conceits of the Laureate, and walk out 
through the narrow filthy streets and alleys that lead to the 
Blackfriars Theatre,' till we come to the door, where ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men’ and women too are entering. We pass in 
between a young gallant who pays his half-crown for a stool on 
the stage and a ’prentice who pays his ‘tester’ for the privilege of 
standing in the uncovered pit, where the groundlings are exposed 
to the continual drizzle of the grey London sky. It is 3 o’clock 
on an afternoon in the autumn or winter of 1609.! After a 


' Problematic but probable, 
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flourish of trumpets the actors enter and the play begins. It is 
by Fletcher, the title, ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess.’ 

On its first appearance it was damned by the quick criticism 
of the public, and in spite of commendatory verses by Jonson, 
Chapman, and Beaumont, in spite of Fletcher’s strange preface, 
in spite of its revival at Court, and subsequently on the popular 
stage in 1633, posterity has not seen fit to reverse the judgment. 
The first representation of the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess’ was important 
in the annals of the stage, the playgoing public expressing as it 
did its resolution, and that in no hesitating manner, that it would 
have nothing whatever to do with the Italian pastoral, and it was 
right. As an acting play it must indeed have appeared a lament- 
able performance to a public who had witnessed within the last 
twenty-three years the production on the stage of ‘ Tamburlain,’ 
‘Faustus,’ ‘Edward II.,’ ‘Edward III.,’ ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ and a host of other plays, all 
of which far excel it in dramatic qualities, though few in poetic 
beauty of the verse. In the treatment of the plot such as it is, 
and setting aside its absurd improbabilities, it is not a bad one 
for a pastoral, the touch of the practised hand is everywhere visible ; 
but it is of no use, it is impossible to get up any interest in 
Amarillis, Amoret, or Cloe, least of all in Clorin, and Perigot 
is only fit for a madhouse. Amoret is a sweet gentle thing, and 
we might almost admire Amarillis’ passionate desire, but Fletcher 
wastes his opportunities; Cloe and the Sullen Shepherd are re- 
pulsive, Thenot, Perigot, and Clorin are scarcely human beings 
at all. 

But it is not with pleasure that the critic dwells on the 
blemishes of so exquiste a work as Fletcher’s play is in many 
ways. Its beauties, it is true, lie mostly in the lyrical passages 
(indeed, it is par excellence a lyrical production), and for this 
very reason will suffer least by quotation. Perhaps the palm of 
the whole play should be given to the Evensong of the Priest. 

Shepherds all and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up, for the air 
’Gins to thicken and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dewdrops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is, 
Hanging on their velvet heads 
Like a rope of crystal beads ; 


See the heavy clouds low falling, 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
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The dead Night from underground, 
At whose rising mists unsound, 
Damps and vapours fly apace 
Hovering o’er the wanton face 

Of these pastures, where they come 
Striking dead both bud and bloom. 


The greatest blot on the play is Perigot’s absurd passion for 
Clorin, absurd inasmuch as it is founded on his admiration of her 
constancy to a dead lover, and ceases as soon as she pretends 
to return it, but he can put his love into very pleasing verse, 
Indeed, if we only seek for melodious verse we shall find plenty, 
Each character has some beautiful expression to justify its exist- 
ence. Cloe, at the height of her wantonness, exclaims: 
Lend me all thy red 


Thou shame-faced morning, when from Tithon’s bed 
Thou risest ever maiden ! 


Thenot at the depth of his despair, 
What art thou dare 
Tread these forbidden paths where death and care 
Dwell on the face of darkness ? 


Amarillis, flying the violence of the Sullen Shepherd, prays, 


Be ever just, 
Thou God of Shepherds, Pan, for her dear sake 
That loves the rivers’ brinks, and still doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit ; 
Let me be made a reed, and, ever mute, 
Nod to the waters’ fall, whilst every blast 
Sings thro’ my slender leaves that I was chaste! 


Although in no sense an imitation, except perhaps in one or 
two matters of detail, Fletcher’s pastoral is throughout instinct 
with the spirit of the Italian, it is permeated by the influence of 
Tasso and Guarini. But while in the pastoral drama the Italian 
poets gave rein to their fancy to depict an ideal life such as they 
dreamed, afar from the disappointments of Court life and the ingrati- 
tude of princes and prelates, Fletcher is endeavouring to fashion 
an ideal with which he is himself entirely out of sympathy. Mr. 
Ward sums up the motif of the play admirably when he writes, 
‘The whole action is founded on the utterly unreal distinction— 
as here exhibited—between chaste and unchaste love, which 
seems a flimsy figment when compared with so deeply conceived 
and powerfully developed a contrast as that exhibited in Milton’s 
**Comus,”’ 
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The ‘Faithful Shepherdess’ was the first serious attempt to 
introduce the pastoral drama upon the Elizabethan stage, and in 
spite of its many beauties, it must be admitted that it was not, 
and could not be, a success. But among the writers of com- 
mendatory verses on the play was one who was destined to turn 
the lesson thus learnt to account, although a quarter of a century 
was to elapse before the seed bore fruit; and even then the death 
of the author was to rob our literature of the completion of a 
work which must otherwise have been one of its most exquisite 
gems. I refer, of course, to Jonson’s ‘Sad Shepherd.’’ But in 
the meantime there flourished a school of drama which, for lack of 
a better name, I shall call the ‘Utopian.’ There is, of course, 
considerable variety in method and treatment among the various 
plays belonging to the group, and to follow up and assign to their 
origins the various influences discernible in each individual 
specimen would carry us far beyond the scope of the present 
article, but they have in common a strong ‘ romantic’ element in 
the plot, and the influence of the Italian pastoral drama on the 
one hand, and of the Sidnean romance on the other, are in various 
degrees evident. In them Arcadia—for it is in Arcadia that most 
of them play—stands for any country not subject to the limita- 
tions of history, geography, or general probability. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive view of this section of the 
pastoral drama, we shall have to retrace history to a period when 
the last Tudor was still seated on the English throne. The 
‘Maid’s Metamorphosis’ was published in 1600. It was long 
attributed to Lyly, but differs in every way from the genuine 
work of that author, and may, once for all, be struck off the 
catalogue of his plays. It stands in a somewhat unique position, 
belonging in point of time rather to the early mythological 
pastoral, with which it also connects itself by its rimed versifica- 
tion, and, indeed, reaches back with one hand, as it were, to the 
school of Peele and Lyly as regards the use of mythological 
characters, while in the romantic foundation of the plot: it 
identifies itself with the ‘Utopian’ school. The plot is simple 
though sufficiently startling, and may serve well as a specimen of 
the class, 

Eurymine, of whose connections we hear nothing but that she 


1 The date of this play is, however, disputed. The prologue was certainly 
Written at the end of his life, but it may fairly be questioned whether the play 
is not the same as the ‘May Lord’ mentioned in the Drummond conversations, 
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is lowly born, and Ascanio, the king’s son, are in love. The 
king, discovering this, sends two men to lead Eurymine into the 
woods and murder her. Her youth and beauty, however, touch 
their hearts, and they spare her on condition that she shall remain 
among the shepherds of the country and not return to the Court. 
She at once meets with a shepherd and a hunter who fall in love 
with her, and their rivalry supplies her not only with the neces- 
saries, but even the dainties of life. In the second act Ascanio 
appears in search of his love, and is directed by Morpheus, at the 
instigation of Venus, to go and find a certain hermit who will tell 
him news of her. In the meantime, however, an unexpected 
complication has arisen. Apollo has fallen violently in love with 
Eurymine and threatens violence. She begs of him a boon which 
he hastily promises. She then, in order to escape dishonour, 
asks to be changed into a man. Much regretting his rash pro- 
mise Apollo complies. The next thing that happens is that, by 
the help of the hermit, Ascanio finds her, or him—it is difficult 
to know which to call the metamorphosed Eurymine. This is 
decidedly unsatisfactory, but ‘three or four Muses’ and the 
‘ Charities,’ as the author quaintly terms the Graces, are called in, 
who, by their prayers, induce Apollo to relent and restore her to 
her natal sex. No sooner is this done than she is discovered to 
be the daughter of the hermit, and he the exiled prince of Lesbos. 
At this moment arrives a messenger from the king, begging 
Ascanio to return, and adding, casually, that if by any chance 
Eurymine is still alive, she too will be welcome. The play is 
written in rimed couplets and has not a little charm and easy grace. 

We must now pass over a good many years till we come to 
Randolph’s ‘ Amyntas,’ first printed in 1638, which is quite the 
best pastoral which has come down to us in a complete form. 
Randolph was educated at Cambridge and became Fellow of 
Trinity College. He seems to have had a good deal of influence 
among his friends, and his patronage to have been much 
sought after. His circle included such names as Fanshawe and 
Crashaw, and he was doubtless the centre of literary activity in 
the University. 

In some ways his play comes near the pure pastoral, and 
indeed it is only on account of its greater complexity and more 
romantic character of plot that I prefer to treat of it in this place. 
It is true that the plots alike of the ‘ Pastor Fido’ and of ‘ Hymen’s 


1 Randolph, however, died in 1634. 
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Triumph’ are complex and in a sense romantic, but what connects 
‘ Amyntas’ unmistakably with what is technically known as the 
‘romantic’ drama, is the double plot. But to work this pecu- 
liarity of the Elizabethan stage successfully needed the practised 
hand of the professional playwright, which is exactly what the 
Fellow of Trinity was not. The result is two co-ordinate plots, 
each needing its own climax and remaining dramatically distinct, 
a fault seen even more clearly in another and much inferior 
play of about the same period, Rutter’s ‘Shepherd’s Holiday.’ 
One of the plots deals with the usual pastoral situation, and in 

spite of the graceful and humorous way in which the situation 
is developed calls for no comment. Greater interest centres, to 
my mind, round the story of Amyntas and Urania. They are 
deeply in love, but the girl’s father, who happens to be the priest 
of Ceres, imprudently asks the goddess what dowry is required 
for his daughter. The Ompha, with the uncalled-for perversity 
characteristic of Oracles, replies :— 

That which thou hast not, may’st not, canst not have, 

Amyntas, is the dowry that I crave. 


Rest hopeless in thy love, or else divine 
To give Urania this, and she is thine. 


With puzzling over this Amyntas loses his wits, as well he might. 
However, his father, returning from long journeying with a won- 
drous knowledge of herbs, heals him in a night, and at last the 
goddess relents, and in an echo reveals the answer—a husband ! 
The verse is throughout of very considerable merit, but seldom 
rises to any conspicuous height. The fourth scene of Act II. is 
one of the most charming I know; the pathos is pure gold. The 
song, too, ‘ Vos beati fauni proles’ has a quaint charm of its own. 
Glapthorne’s play of ‘Argalus and Parthinia,’ a pastoral 
only in name, is a dramatisation of an episode in Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia.’ It was printed in 1639. In 1640 appeared Shirley’s 
‘Arcadia,’ a dramatisation of the romance. It has little original 
merit. Montague’s play entitled ‘The Shepherds’ Paradise’ 
printed in 1659, was acted, in spite of its length, by the queen 
and her ladies in 1633, but has little merit, and was ridiculed 
by Suckling on account of its obscurity. Lastly, I may mention 
Goffe’s ‘Careless Shepherdess,’ a worthless production, which has 
won unmerited praise from Mr. Gosse. It was printed in 1656, 
many years after its composition, with the addition of an 
introduction in Salisbury Court. 
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It is difficult, no doubt, to form a just estimate of a fragment, 
but I, for my part, am inclined to think that there is every like- 
lihood that had Jonson lived to finish the ‘Sad Shepherd,’ a new 
type of drama, a romantic pastoral of a purely English and popular 
character, might have enriched our literature. I am aware that 
criticism has tended in the opposite direction. But in spite of 
the weight that the opinion of so excellent a critic as Dyce 
must always have, I cannot but think that where the ‘Gentlemen 
of Verona’ or the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ succeeded there 
was no certain reason why the ‘Sad Shepherd’ should fail.' The 
play is free, or nearly so, from the blighting artificiality of the 
Italian pastoral; it is full of interest, in which the latter was so 
wanting ; it abounds in incident ; the supernatural forces are such 
as the people could understand and sympathise with; and last, 
but far from least, the presiding figure of the piece is that 
character so dear to the hearts of Englishmen of all ages, Robin 
Hood. 

Little would be gained by a detailed analysis of the plot of 
the fragment, but a general view of the characters is of interest 
in connection with the methods of the great theorist of the 
English drama. They fall into three distinct groups. Firstly, 
there are the foresters, headed by Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
both of whom are admirably and most charmingly drawn. The 
second group consists of the shepherds invited to Robin’s feast, 
the chief figures among whom is A°glamour (a name, be it noted, 
drawn from medizval, not classical romance) and Earine, his love, 
who is supposed to have been drowned in the Trent, but who is 
really imprisoned in a hollow tree by the enchantments of the 
witch, Maudlin of Paplewick, who, with her son and daughter, 
form the third group. The plot, like a mainspring, sets all these 
wheels moving, acting and re-acting on one another like the 
works of a clock The admirable art with which this machine is 
moved and regulated reminds us of, and indeed rivals, that of 
some of Shakespeare’s early plays, as, for instance, the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ 

To give an adequate idea of the beauties of the piece, it would 

1 It must, however, be borne in mind that the dramatic conditions had changed 
considerably since the time of Shakespeare’s early plays. The ‘Sad Shepherd’ 
was acted by the Elizabethan Stage Society in July last. The interest was 
admirably sustained throughout, and the whole most effective. Will not some 


kind friend point out to the Society the absurdity of their strange anti-Eliza- 
bethan inversion of male and female parts ? 
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be necessary to transcribe nearly the whole, but I cannot refrain 
from quoting a few of the finest passages. Thus A‘glamour is sor- 
rowing for the loss of his love Earine, 
































Earine, the sweet Earine, 
The bright and beautiful Earine! 
Have you not heard of my Earine? 


when some one mentions Spring, and he breaks out : 


A Spring now she is dead! of what? of thorns, 
Briars and brambles ? thistles, burs and docks? 
Cold hemlock, yew ? the mandrake or the box? 
These may grow still; but what can spring betide ? 
Did not the whole earth sicken when she died ? 

As if there since did fall one drop of dew 

But that was wept for her! or any stalk 

Did bear a flower, or any branch a bloom 

After her wreath was made! .... Do not I know 
How the vale withered the same day? .,.. that since 
No sun or moon or other cheerful star 

Look’d out of heaven, but all the cope was dark, 
As it were hung so for her exequies ! 

And not a voice or sound to ring her knell, 

But of that dismal pair, the screeching owl 

And buzzing hornet! Hark! hark! hark! the foul 
Bird! how she flutters with her wicker wings! 
Peace! you shall hear her screech, 





Immediately following, and in powerful contrast, is one of ‘rare 
Ben’s’ choicest lyrics : 


Tho’ I am young and cannot tell 

Either what Death or Love is well, 

Yet I have heard they both bear darts,! 
And both do aim at human hearts; 

And then again I have been told 

Love wounds with heat as death with cold, 
So that I fear they do but bring 

Extremes to touch, and mean one thing. 





We have now come to the end of our survey of those branches 
of the Elizabethan drama which may with any degree of propriety 
be styled pastoral. We have seen three chief schools attempt to 
graft the ideal flower of pastoral on English Literature, and all 
three fail. First, the mythological school attempted to found a 
drama on the religion of an age which, however enchanting to the 
scholar, the nation as a nation had little sympathy with. Next, 
a writer of singular grace and sweetness, but alike unwilling and 
unable to mingle with his work that strong ‘ romantic’ seasoning 
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which could alone recommend it to the public taste, wrote in 
imitation of the Italian masters, but the hearts that had beat 
higher at the passionate ‘ bombast’ of a Tamburlain or a Hotspur 
found little food in the loves of a Cloris and an Amyntas. Lastly, 
in the Utopian pastoral we surveyed a number of plays attempt- 
ing to reconcile pastoral tradition with the romantic plot de- 
manded by the English stage, and subject to the influence of a 
romance which, though Italian ' in its form, owed its popularity to 
a genius eminently Elizabethan. 

Besides these three schools we have seen two plays stand 
apart, unconnected with any school, unconnected with one another. 
Each was the work of a regular playwright, and intended for the 
public stage. The first, in spite of its exquisite poetry and in 
spite of the prestige of its author’s name, was, on the stage at 
least, an irrecoverable failure, the later attempt, which might, 
under favourable circumstances, have reconciled a kind of pastoral 
to the romantic stage, remained, to the regret of all lovers of 
English literature, a fragment. 

To generalise, the dramatic pastoral has always been, probably 
must always be, a merely ‘literary’ kind. It is not from the 
great dramatists, not in the great dramatic periods, that we must 
look for the fairest flower of this plant. We are now in the age 
of the Novel, an age which demands what it is pleased to call 
‘realism,’ almost more strictly than did the age of the romantic 
drama. It is not in such ages that the pastoral can flourish: it 
needs a society in which the poetical instincts of a people are 
struggling to free themselves from the trammels of every-day 
existence, when art and life have become dissociated, a period in 
short of unrealisable ideals, which is a period of decay. 


W. Witson GREG. 





1 «Spanish, queries Mr. Hannay. The suggestion is interes‘ing. 
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HIS WIDOWS. 





THERE was a little ivy-clad cottage on the road to D—~—, and two 
maiden ladies lived there. They were of an age, forty-five, and 
they had been house-mates for the last ten years. They were 
known to be rich, and supposed to be eccentric. It is well to 
have that reputation in neighbourhoods like that of D . 
implying complete liberty of action, combined with perfect social 
consideration. The toilette and domestic appointments of Miss 
Varney and Miss Leven left nothing for a censorious world to 
desire, while their actions were sufficiently unconventional to 
inspire interest and amusement. They were, of course, open 
to the imputation of being unmarried women of a certain age, 
but there was not the slightest hint of anything old fashioned or 
old maidish in their appearance or their surroundings. There 
were no tatted or crochet chair-covers, no painted hand-screens, 
no stamp-snakes, in their drawing-room; their clothes were 
exquisitely fashionable, and came down from London, and perhaps 
Paris. But the material of these clothes was invariably black, 
and they both wore what looked very like widows’ caps of the same 
identical pattern. There their eccentricity came in. 

Once a fortnight they paid a visit, bearing two similar bunches 
of white flowers, to a cemetery on the other side of the town of 
D——; but no one ever discovered whose grave it was that they 
took an interest in, though some curious otherwise unoccupied 
persons had thought it worth while to play hide-and-seek with the 
two ladies among the tombs—without success, so cleverly did the 
mourners dodge them. 

They had not many friends in the town of D——, nor did 
they seem to care to make any; but after a while a young girl, 
called Lucy Gray, who had but very recently left school, succeeded 
in ingratiating herself where more important people had failed. 
She was sweet and simple, yet shrewd, and soon she knew more of 
the inner life of Miss Varney and Miss Leven than any one. She 
thought them romantic, and said so openly, and the ladies did 
not in her case disdain the tribute of this subtle and seductive 
form of flattery. 

She used to find it delightful to go and sit with them in the 
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long winter evenings over the fire, and to confide her little doings 
and little troubles to their sympathetic ears. She sat on a low 
stool exactly between the two, and talked, and turned her eager 
face first to one and then to the other without any particular 
discrimination ; for, though they differed from each other as much 
as two unrelated human beings are likely to do, they seemed, by 
skilful modification and adaptation of habits and idiosyncrasies, to 
have made themselves one. To Lucy, in point of sympathy, they 
were as parts of the same person. 

But they differed a good deal in appearance. Miss Varney 
was dark and eager-looking, and a little imperious in manner, 
She laughed more than Miss Leven, and betrayed a fuller, at 
times more cynical, humour. She read all the modern magazines, 
and kept herself up to date. Miss Leven was softer, perhaps 
sillier, certainly more sentimental. She was a little inclined to 
be stout, her complexion was still wonderful ; she took life more 
easily than Miss Varney. 

Had taken it, for surely during these last ten years that they 
had lived in D life had stood still for both of them ! 

The life of little Lucy Gray was but just beginning, in a mild, 
idyllic way. She told the ladies all her innocent affairs, and they 
gave her the promptest interest and sympathy; but she came to 
notice, when she looked up into the face of either, that their gaze 
was seldom, if ever, bent on her who was confiding in them. No, 
their eyes were generally raised, and fixed, severally, on two large 
framed cabinet photographs hanging over the bell-pull on either 
side of the chimneypiece. 

There was nothing very odd in this, except that the two 
photographs were in every respect identical ! 

It was the likeness of a man in full regimentals—handsome, 
dogged-looking, with heavy self-sufficient jaws, and gentle eyes 
and an elusive mouth. Under the print was written, in a bold 
decided handwriting, the name Robert F. Musgrave, and a date, 
1860. 

Later on, when she came to know the ladies better, Lucy 
Gray was taken into their bedrooms, and shown things: Afghan 
trophies, Indian ivories, Burmese shawls, two of each invariably, 
but what interested the girl most was that, though there were 
two separate rooms, the same likeness, enlarged and coloured in 
this instance, hung over the bed of each. 

Lucy Gray was loving and curious. She put the story of her 
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two friends—one story, two women!—together as well as she 
could, and gloated on it. She realised that these two ladies had 
loved the same man, and that this was his likeness, They had 
lost him, how she could not guess; but, at any rate, he was not 
here, nor had been these ten years. They mourned him, therefore ; 
but what she could not understand was that they should mourn 
him in such strict concert ? It seemed to form the very bond of 
union between them ; now, according to her simple theories, it 
should rather have forced them apart ! 

Was it possible for two human beings so to compound with 
jealousy—jealousy, that is even stronger than love? 

What grown-up curiosity could never have achieved, her sweet 
childish sentimental sympathy was able to draw from them. She 
sat one evening in her accustomed place between the two; she 
had had a little love adventure of her own that day which she 
hoped fondly meant something, and she had been telling these 
two kind women about her innocent hopes and her fears. Solici- 
tude for her own happiness and the emotion of confidence had 
brought the easy tears to her eyes. She became, unconsciously, 
silent awhile, and her brown, liquid, suffused glance was fixed, 
she knew not why, on the portrait of Robert Musgrave. Miss 
Varney caught her expression, and was touched by it. 

‘You pretty child!’ she said suddenly. Then, laying her 
hand on the girl’s bent head, she said to Miss Leven, opposite : 

‘How he would have admired her, would not he, Kitty ?’ 

‘I was just thinking so,’ Miss Leven replied. 

‘Who do you say would have admired me, dear Miss Varney ?’ 

‘A man of singularly good judgment, my dear, where women’s 
looks were concerned. A man who could have had his pick of 
all the prettiest women in England, and who knew what was 
what !’ 

‘That man ?’ said the dngénue, pointing deferentially to one 
of the photographs. ‘He was a great friend of yours, was he 
not?’ 

‘A great friend of mine—yes—and of Miss Leven’s,’ was the 
answer, Miss Leven’s eyes agreed. 

‘ And was he engaged to—— ?’ begun Lucy Gray, and stopped, 
overwhelmed with confusion. ‘To either of you’ was what she 
had just saved herself from saying. 

‘To neither of us, dear,’ Miss Varney replied quietly. ‘He 
was just a very great friend,’ 
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Miss Leven rose and left the room. Lucy thought there were 
tears in her eyes. 

She turned round impulsively to the woman who was left, and 
stole her hand into hers. ‘ 

‘Dear Miss Varney!’ she murmured. ‘ Have I been stupid ?’ 

‘Not at all, dear.’ Miss Varney answered cordially, holding 
Lucy’s hand closely. ‘We are a couple of absurd old women, 
that’s all! Robert Musgrave was our friend, and we loved him! 
My dear child, what things I am saying to you!’ 

She gave a faint nervous laugh, and put the girl’s hand away, 

But the girl took hold of her again, and begged : 

‘ Dear Miss Varney, do tell me about it. It does interest me 
so to compare notes, you know. I am not such a baby, really? 
I know what love means!’ 

‘Do you really?’ the older woman smiled. It was a sweet, 
confused, self-mocking smile that showed the girl what a lovely 
and attractive woman Miss Varney must once have been, and 
that not so long ago. ‘Do you know,’ that lady continued, 
‘you are a very insinuating little thing ?’ 

‘Tell me, now do tell me,’ pleaded Lucy, seeing and quick to 
profit by the advantage she had gained. ‘Tell me all about 
him! Couldn’t you? Oh, I do think him so handsome!’ 

‘The most handsome man of his time!’ Miss Varney corro- 
borated her, ‘and quite the most remarkable. He did wonderful 
things. Any woman might have been proud to have been loved 
by him—or to have had him for a friend.’ 

‘But he did love—a woman?’ cried the young girl eagerly, 
catching at the first triumphant part of Miss Varney’s sentence, 
not its lame and impotent conclusion. Her little hesitation was 
due to a thought that would force itself in—ought she not to 
have said ‘ Zwo women ?’ 

‘Did he? Some woman, of course. But we never knew 
anything about that,’ said Miss Varney loyally. ‘He was very fond 
of Kitty and me. We both knew that, and were proud of it— 
his respect and esteem. I don’t think that there was any 
difference in his way of looking at us! He was very fond of us— 
he flirted with us both.’ 

‘Was he a flirt, then ?’ asked the girl, in a disappointed tone. 

‘Terrible, my dear!’ Miss Varney said, smiling, with a 
retrospective indulgence. ‘But we don’t judge him. Why should 
we? He could no more help flirting with us, or any other pretty 
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girl—we were pretty—than we could help falling in love with 
him. He never pretended, at any rate. And he never knew. 
That is as well, isn’t it?’ 

She had a sad little smile that pierced the girl’s very heart, 
and gave her the first. conception of the heroism and grace that 
may lie in the voluntary assumption of a comic view of things 
tragic. 

‘ Was he married ?’ she blurted out. 

‘My good child!’ was all Miss Varney deigned toanswer. She 
was, however, not cross, but went on, laughing. ‘What sort of 
books have you been reading? I shall begin to think that your 
mother has not been looking after you properly. Robert 
Musgrave died at the age of forty, unmarried.’ 

‘But then I must say I don’t understand.’ 

‘My dear little girl!’ said Miss Varney, tapping Lucy’s head 
amicably. ‘ You must not let romantic notions run away with 
you. Did I not tell you, that though Miss Leven and I—she 
will, I am sure, not mind my speaking for her: we are one in 
this !—though we loved him with an equal love, he was equally 
indifferent to us both—in that way. There was no mistake about 
it~ Don’t let there be in your little mind. It is an absurd 
story, but it is all the story we have got, Kitty and I. We have 
it between us, as two children have a toy. We came together 
after his death, and admitted that we had both been fond of him, 
and he of us. We decided to throw our recollections into the 
common stock, as it were. It makes it bigger—more worth having, 
don’t you see? And it makes it easier, to mourn him together. 
We shall not be so very long behind him, I trust !’ 

‘And to which of you, I wonder, will he belong in Heaven?’ 
was what the ingenuous Lucy thought to herself; but aloud she 
said: ‘Dear, dear Miss Varney, I hope you will live for ever!’ 

She put her arms round Miss Varney, and her eyes wandered 
to the symbol of this strange widowhood on Miss Varney’s black 
hair. Her thoughts flew to the other widow of Robert Musgrave, 
the sentimental one, who had no sense of humour, and who, she 
shrewdly suspected, was crying her eyes out in the cold, fireless 
dining-room at this very moment. She remembered Miss 
Leven’s soft round cheeks and pale yellow locks, and decided in 
her own mind that though in her youth she must undoubtedly 
have been the prettier of the two, yet that Miss Varney must 
have been by far the most vivacious and interesting. 
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Miss Leven, wherever she was, did not come back. ‘I wonder 
if I might say to you what I have been thinking ?’ Lucy asked 
Miss Varney timorously. 

‘Of course, dear; say anything that- you like! I have given 
you my confidence—our confidence, I might say—and I do not 
withdraw it.’ 

‘It is this—that I think—somehow—that Mr. Musgrave must 
have liked you best.’ 

Miss Varney’s brow clouded as it had not done in the whole 
period of her intercourse with Lucy Gray. 

‘Ah, my dear,’ she said, ‘don’t think to please me like that! 
It is a wrong note, and you must never strike it. I want no 
concessions to my vanity. Mr. Musgrave did not care for one of 
us more than the other, and that is the secret of our bond—Miss 
Leven’s and mine. Do not you see that we are co-partners—in 
his indifference, if you like to put it so—and a little more on 
either side would at once destroy the balance? It would be 
disloyalty to Miss Leven if I were to let you talk like that to me.’ 

She sighed, then she laughed. ‘I really don’t wonder that 
people call me eccentric!’ she said. ‘Talking like this to a 
mere child! What can have become of Miss Leven ?’ 

‘You don’t know how I love it!’ exclaimed the mere child. 
* You are quite sad, and yet you make such funny fun of yourself 
all the time, as it were!’ 

‘Is it the saving grace of humour that I have got?’ asked 
Miss Varney, smiling again, and again the girl was penetrated 
with the conviction of her past and present attractiveness, 
‘That is what you like? I wear my rue with a difference, that’s 
all!’ 

‘ Differently from Miss Leven !’ the girl could not help saying. 
‘She is sweet, too, but she never says funny things. You can 
never have both been alike in that!’ 

Miss Varney, to her surprise, accepted this little compliment, 
adding, however: ‘She was a great deal prettier, at any rate. 
Here she comes! We have no secrets from each other, Kitty 
and I! Kitty, I have been teliing this child all my story—our 
story !’ 

Miss Leven had been crying. But she answered, without a 
shadow of umbrage, ‘ You know, Alice, that you can always speak 
for me.’ 

‘Yes, our minds are quite Siamese in that respect, are not 
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they ?’ Miss Varney rejoined, laughing. ‘You look cold, Kitty. 
Come and get warm. I was just telling Lucy how awfully pretty 
you used to be!’ 

There was a caress in her voice. 

‘And I told Miss Varney that I could see that for myself!’ 
said the child, with astounding duplicity. ‘But—I am so 
puzzled about him !’ 

‘How so ?’ asked both the widows at once. 

‘Well—how can he have been so blind ?’ 

Miss Varney persisted in taking an entirely humorous view of 
it all. ‘Ah, you see,’ she said, ‘he had a great deal of choice, 
There were so many other pretty and funny women in the world ! 
But Kitty and I are quite content with what Fate was good 
enough to mete out to us. One cannot have everything, and 
there is no bitterness 

‘Except the bitterness of death,’ Miss Leven unexpectedly 
put in, and Miss Varney stared at her. 

‘And that is easier to bear in concert, isn’t it, Kitty ?’ she 
resumed, with persistent cheerfulness. ‘Good-night, dear little 
Lucy. Kitty looks tired. Don’t go and tell all D about the 
two silly old women, but come and see us again soon !’ 

Lucy Gray kissed them both, her maid was summoned, she 
put on her wraps, and walked home. She thought a good deal of 
what she heard, and the sum of her reflections and her sympathy 
for Miss Varney and Miss Leven came to this—that their theory 
of life, poetical as it was, was hardly satisfactory. ‘They are 
two dear, strange, sweet women!’ she thought to herself, ‘really 
and truly eccentric, I suppose; but, as far as I am concerned, 
I shall hope to have a whole man to myself some day! I am 
worldly, I fear !’ 

She took to thinking earnestly of the man she was just 
beginning to care for, and who had seemed lately as if he were going 
to care for her, and decided that nothing would induce her, even if 
it never came off, to share even his memory with another woman. 

She was not called upon to do so. In a very few days her 
fate was decided, and so imperious was the will of the man who 
adored her, and wished to have her all to himself, that the girl of 
eighteen was married to him out of hand, and taken away without 
even being given time to communicate the news to her two old 
friends in person. 

Two distinct wedding presents—one from Miss Varney, and 
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the other from Miss Leven—followed her abroad, and she was for 
the moment far too happy and absorbed in her happiness to notice 
that Miss Varney’s letter was dated from London, while Miss 
Leven’s gift bore the post-mark of a town in the north of 
England. When, later on, she went back to her old home on a 
visit to her mother, she was told that the interesting ménage of 
the little house on the D road had been broken up, and that 
the two ladies now lived apart. 

It was not until long after, when she had sought out and seen 
both Miss Leven and Miss Varney separately, that she learned 
why, and that ‘we did not quarrel, dear, but circumstances made 
_ it impossible that we should continue to live together any more!’ 


Among other ‘ Siamese habits’ of the two—to use Miss 
Varney’s own fond, foolish phrase—was this one: they carried 
each an absolutely duplicate bunch of keys. These keys were 
objects of beauty, chased and silvered, and depending from silver 
chatelaines of antique workmanship. On the night that Lucy 
Gray left them, the two ladies sat awhile in front of the fire 
before retiring to their rooms for the night, and Miss Varney’s 
keys lay in her lap, catching the warm rays of the dying firelight 
on their many facets. 

‘ How pretty gold light is on silver!’ she said, letting the keys 
play idly through her fingers. ‘They want re-dipping, though, 
I think.’ 

‘So do mine,’ said the other, beginning to handle hers. ‘ Let 
us have them done. Shall I send mine, or will you ?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter which,’ Miss Varney said. She began to 
pick up the keys and tell them one by one. ‘The bookcase, the 
linen-press, the store-room, the bureau—I can’t remember what 
this key belongs to?’ she broke off suddenly. 

The face of the woman sitting opposite to her suddenly 
became blanched and grey with fear. 

‘Alice,’ said she helplessly. It was Miss Varney’s Christian 
name. 

‘Well, Alice!’ said the other woman impatiently, staring at 
her. ‘Are you not well, Kitty?’ 

‘No, only I am afraid that you have somehow or other got 
hold of my bunch,’ Miss Leven said, in a far-away kind of voice. 

‘Well, and if I have? There is no difference.’ 

‘There is a key on my bunch—an extra ke 
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‘An extra key! I don’t understand you, or your agitation, 
Kitty.’ 

‘No, dear. It is the key of a little desk that I have.’ 

‘I see,’ said the fiery Miss Varney. ‘You have a secret 
Kitty. Say no more.’ 

She turned a proud profile to Miss Leven, and put her hand 
on her heart. ; 

‘ Dearest Alice, don’t please take it so seriously. It is nothing 
—no secret, merely the key of a little old desk of my mother’s 
where I keep a few papers.’ 

‘Naturally. Papers that you do not care to have me see!’ 
Miss Varney replied haughtily. ‘There is no more to be said. I 
should like the subject dropped, if you do not mind?’ She was 
quivering all over. 

‘But can we go on living together?’ asked the other, giving 
voice to her secret preoccupation.” 

‘No, I don’t see how we can,’ Miss Varney, driven to bay, 
answered her. ‘I am a fool, I know, but it was not in the 
bond——’ 

‘Tl show you the papers,’ said Miss Leven desperately. 

‘Oh no, no; please do not speak of such a thing, Yes, you 
have a perfect right to have secrets from me, but I confess, I— 
don’t like it. It is no good, Kitty. Look here, dear; don’t let 
us speak of it any more, but go to bed, and we will see how we 
feel in the morning. Heavens! I never knew what a bad temper 
I had till this moment!’ She put her hand to her head. 

‘No,’ said Kitty Leven determinedly. ‘I could not rest, 
thinking that we had quarrelled. You must——’ 

‘We have not quarrelled. It is only my temper. Good God, 
Kitty! Will you go?’ 

‘No, Alice. I would rather you would look at the contents 
of the desk, if you don’t mind. I have a right to demand it, after 
all you have said. What I wished so much to avoid cannot be 
worse than this. And now I insist on your looking at the contents 
of the desk. I will go and fetch it.’ 

‘I have told you I had so much ratlfer not.’ 

‘Ah, but you spoke of our parting! That was enough for me.’ 

She rose as she spoke. Her complexion was now quite pale 
and ashen, while the sallow Miss Varney’s cheeks wore the hand- 
some flush of a gipsy. 

Miss Varney clutched at her lost self-control, put her hand- 
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kerchief to her face, and was able to resume, almost in her own 
natural voice : 

‘Iam an old fool! Yes, bring the desk, Kitty, and we'll have 
an end to this.’ She sat down, laughing hysterically. 

Miss Leven soon returned, bearing with her an old rosewood 
desk, that looked indeed as if it might have belonged to her 
mother. 

Slowly and deliberately, with the solemn air of one accomplish- 
ing a long-forgotten religious rite, she inserted the little silver 
key in the worn keyhole. It was so jagged that the key did not 
go in easily, and her face flushed, and her eyes filled, so that a tear 
betrayed her, and dropped on to the polished surface of the lid. 
She raised it slowly, murmuring— 

‘I could have wished this had not happened ; but what must 
be, must be.’ 

She drew out a packet of old letters, tied up with string ; the 
outside envelope was addressed to ‘ Miss Katherine Leven,’ in the 
bold not easily mistakable handwriting that they both knew. 

‘I wish you to read the first letter—the very first letter that 
comes, and no more,’ Miss Leven begged. 

‘I won't read any,’ said Miss Varney doggedly ; yet her eyes 
were wild with eagerness, and her restless hand drew towards, and 
again withdrew from, the packet she coveted. 

‘You must, Alice! Only the first. I don’t know which it 
happens to be. Chance it.’ She trembled, but valiantly held 
out the packet to her friend. 

Thus adjured, Alice Varney broke the string that tied the 
letters of Robert Musgrave to Katherine Leven. She glanced up 
at the man’s photograph as she did so. Miss Leven’s eyes were 
already fixed there, and she never removed them. She was saying 
something under her breath. 

The first letter lay open on Miss Varney’s knee, and it began: 
‘My own darling Kitty,’ 

That was all Miss Varney saw, for she fainted. 

VIOLET HunT. 








THE SENSIBILITY OF THE CRITICS. 


Last month there was published in this magazine a paper 
entitled ‘The Decay of Sensibility.’ It was not written quite 
seriously, it was not meant to be taken quite seriously; it was 
chiefly designed to amuse the writer, and, if possible, other people 
also. In so far as it was intended to convey a definite idea, its 
purport was that woman is now a much more attractive and 
dignified person than she was at the beginning of the century— 
surely a very harmless thing to say. However, this article, to the 
writer’s astonishment, provoked a great deal of adverse comment, 
notably in a column of the ‘ Daily News,’ signed ‘ A. L.,’ and in the 
columns of two other papers, signed ‘A. B. W.’ I may be per- 
mitted to speak of these gentlemen as Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. 
A. B. Walkley. Now, on a generous estimate of human nature 
one might have supposed that two literary journalists, finding a 
person who in the dead season of publishing provides them with 
a peg to hang their columns on, would hail him as a benefactor. 
Were they grateful? Not they. Mr. Walkley called me a ‘bold 
bad man,’ and hinted that I was young—I wish I were—and then 
proceeded to remark that it would serve me right to be ‘ hit over 
the costard.’ Mr. Lang, carrying the same thought to its logical 
conclusion, observed that to fall on a stone pavement and split 
my skull might perhaps let some sense into my brains, And all 
this merely because I had avowed a lack of predilection for the 
personal character of Miss Austen. Hine ile ire. But upon 
this hint they went on to explain that I did not understand the 
historic origin of sensibility, and that I was mistaken in assuming 
that the novels of any period might be taken as an index to the 
habits and behaviour of men and women living in that period. 
Now, before I attempt to defend myself on the graver charge of 
heresy, I wish to justify myself on the lesser one of ignorance. 
Sensibility, as both my critics are at pains to assert, began in 
France, where wn homme sensible still means precisely the con- 
verse of what we call ‘asensibleman.’ ‘Out of Rousseau welled all 
these tears,’ says Mr. Lang. I had thought the fact too obvious to 
require mention ; and in any case if I had said that young ladies 
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more often suffered from the effects of smallpox a hundred years 
ago than they do now, need I have traced the progress of that 
disorder? ‘Sensibility’ was a malady most incident to maids— 
and their mistresses—in the time of Miss Austen; that was my 
point, and I hold toit. It is not so prevalent now—that is, if I 
know what sensibility means. Mr. Walkley thinks that I do not, 
and complains that I define the word too loosely. Indeed I had 
" no design of perpetrating a definition, and when he wants me to 
accept from him the phrase which he has stolen from M. Marcel 
Prévost, and to declare that by sensibility I mean ‘sentimental 
hyperesthesia,’ it must be confessed that I am not tempted to 
profit by his plunder. All I meant to say was that in Miss 
Austen’s day people used to weep and shriek and swoon upon 
occasions which would now be inadequate to produce these results, 
and that the cause which used to make them do so, but now has 
ceased to operate, was sensibility. Mr. Lang and Mr. Walkley are 
both of opinion that the young ladies of their days did not faint 
frequently, and they accuse me of taking novelists for ‘strictly 
veracious historians.’ Now, there are novelists and novelists. I 
do not, as Mr.. Lang represents, ‘think Miss Austen’s heroines 
especially apt to swoon and weep.’ On the contrary, as I pointed 
out, Miss Austen’s heroines are exceedingly moderate in that in- 
dulgence as compared with those of Miss Ferrier, From that it 
may legitimately be inferred that Miss Austen is a veracious 
historian, whereas Miss Ferrier deals somewhat in fancy. Miss 
Austen probably did not exaggerate one whit in the character 
of Marianne Dashwood or Lucy Steele; caricature was not her 
method. 

As to the question whether novelists created the habit or 
copied it, that seems to me beside the mark. My own view 
is that the novel is essentially an art of observation—certainly 
as Miss Austen practised it—and that tendencies appear in a 
society before they get into print. Once they have been made 
a subject of comment, print helps to spread them. Would Mr. 
Lang deny that interesting young divines had trouble over 
the Thirty-nine Articles before ‘Robert Elsmere’ was written? 
Novels preserve better than anything—better even than memoirs 
—the atmosphere of an age; and the really suggestive point 
about Miss Austen—who, as Mr. Walkley observes, disliked and 
ridiculed sensibility—is that she herself was considerably under 
the influence of the prevailing ideals. She tolerated young 
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ladies who felt and displayed a great deal of emotion under cir- 
cumstances when we should think it silly and misplaced. Mr. 
Lang says that ‘ plenty of girls cry as much as Fanny in ‘“‘ Mans- 
field Park.”’ His experience is unusual, one would say, but 
natural enough, for Mr. Lang is a terrible person. I could have 
wept myself when I read his proposal of a cure by paving stones 
for my intelligence. But about that matter of the Cobb I am 
still unconvinced. From what height did Louisa Musgrove fall 
with such terrible consequences? ‘The answer is obvious,’ says 
Mr. Lang ; ‘ we need not go to the Cobb (though it isacentre of 
pilgrimages) tosolvethe problem. Louisa was no higher from the 
ground than the height at which a man’s hands could reach hers 
as she stooped; say six feet and a half.’ She fell, somehow; but 
why did she fall on her head? I maintain that any young lady 
whom I have ever helped over any stile would never have pro- 
jected herself head first undesignedly into space. Ladies nowadays 
jump feet foremost. The picture which Mr. Lang suggests of a 
fluttering ineffectual young woman standing on the top of a stone 
and diving off it on the chance that a man might be there to 
catch her—otherwise, without male interposition, certain of de- 
struction—seems to me to stamp the whole contrast between the 
young lady of to-day and her progenitress. 

Human nature changes very little, says Mr. Lang, and Mr. 
Walkley writes to the same effect. Now I say that human nature 
alters a great deal under changed conditions, just as plants are 
different when grown in a greenhouse from those which face the 
air out of doors. The emancipation of woman from innumerable Nt 
restraints has produced an altered type. The girl who scours the iP 
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countryside on her bicycle must of necessity be a different 
creature from her ancestress, who never went out for a walk, in i 
London at least, without the footman carrying a stick with strings it 
and balls attached to it. Sensibility has disappeared because it 
was an encumbrance, and woman has now learnt how to stand by 
herself and even to jump off the Cobb unaided. 

But the real head and front of my offending is not that I used A 
Miss Austen’s novels as documents, but an assertion that I never iF 
aspired to meet that lady in Paradise. Nobody—certainly not I— 
denies Miss Austen’s genius. But one may admire the work of an 
artist and yet find the artist’s personality unsympathetic. We 
should all like to encounter Dr. Johnson in Elysium, but we do not 
all care to read ‘ Rasselas.’ Surely one may assert the converse 
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regarding any writer. Richardson no doubt will have his own 
circle in the next world, but it will not comprise all the admirers 
of ‘ Clarissa.’ 

If Miss Austen frequents any salon in the borderland, it will 
be one where I should not care to be admitted. Scott would be 
seen there now and then, but I doubt if he would find the 
atmosphere congenial. He is the only name among the list of 
authorities with whom Mr. Lang seeks to stun me that produces 
its due effect. Scott undoubtedly said that Miss Austen was in 
certain ways a greater novelist than he; but Scott systematically 
underrated his own work, and habitually praised that of his con- 
temporaries in such terms as Mr. Lang usually reserves for Mr, 
Rider Haggard. The other sponsors are a singular collection— 
Macaulay, Whately, George IV., and Mr, W. D. Howells. I would 
as soon take Mr. Lang’s word on the merits of an author as that 
of any one of them; indeed, there are few people whose word I 
would sooner take. But I believe that in the case of Miss Austen 
we are most of us overpowered by that weight of testimony which 
Mr. Lang hastens to array. If one comes to think of it, it 
is impossible to rank her with Richardson, Fielding, Scott, or 
Thackeray. Her work belongs to another and distinctly a lower 
order. Even among women she has no right to priority. You 
may put her above Charlotte Bronté just as you may put 
Watteau above Turner; the judgment can be defended, but 
scarcely maintained. 

Magno se judice quisque tuetur. If Mr. Lang plays Scott, I 
play Dickens, who, as we read in Mr, Locker, Lampson’s ‘Con- 
fidences,’ was appealed to at a dinner party for his opinion upon 
Miss Austen, but ‘shook his head, as much as to say, “ Do not 
ask me,”’ and refused to be drawn further. I have no one to set 
against George IV.; but in answer to Macaulay’s extravagant 
utterance that Miss Austen comes next to Shakespeare in the 
art of delineating human nature I would quote Charlotte Bronté’s 
criticism of her predecessor, expressed in a letter : 


She does her business of delineating the surface of the lives of genteel 
English people curiously well, . . . She ruffles her reader by nothing vehement, 
disturbs him by nothing profound. The passions are perfectly unknown to her; 
she rejects even a speaking acquaintance with that stormy sisterhood. ... Her 
business is not half so much with the human heart as with the human eyes, 
mouth, hands, and feet. What sees keenly, speaks aptly, moves flexibly, it suits 
her to study; but what throbs fast and full, though hidden, what the blood 
rushes through, what is the unseen seat af life and the sentient target of 
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death—this Miss Austen ignores. Jane Austen was a complete and most 
sensible lady, but a very incomplete and rather insensible (not senseless) woman. 
If this is heresy I cannot help it. : 

The stir and the stress of life is not in Miss Austen’s art; she 
has no sympathy with the vagrant instincts, the generous impulses. 
Upon any conceivable jury she would have sat like Mrs. Grundy 
incarnate. Lucy Feverel would have met with little charity from 
her, and I fear that she would have set down Clara Middleton in 
the ‘Egoist’ for an abandoned girl. If you love George Meredith’s 
heroines, as I do, I scarcely see how you can be enthusiastic for 
Miss Austen’s. I cannot agree with Mr. Walkley that her ideals 
are those which have moved a Frenchman to write a book with the 
title ‘ A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons?’ Tie will find 
M. Demolins quite worth reading. But I agree with him entirely 
when he says, ‘ Jane and her creatures were all Anglo-Saxons, all 
True Born Englishwomen.’ She is insular with the insularity and 
provincial with the provincialism of a small English country town 
—or rather of the somewhat larger houses which lie round a 
small country town. Nothing else in literature is so complacently 
English as Miss Austen’s novels; and everybody cannot be an 
Englishman. She paints with the minutest fidelity a world like 
one of the garden plots in Hyde Park, where every flower knows 
its place and does not suffer a petal to stray from it. I know 
perfectly the society that she will keep in Paradise, and there is 
none from which I would more contentedly be excluded. Both 
Mr. Lang and Mr. Walkley say that for this heresy I shall pro- 
bably go to a place that is not Paradise, and Mr. Walkley bids me 
beware of meeting her even in Elysium, for in the next world she 
will still be formidable. I am sure that she would pass me with 
the calmest indifference, but I am not sure that Mr, Walkley would 
get off so lightly. I said she was unlovable, but J did not call her 
Jane, much less ‘ the gentle Jane.’ I picture to myself Mr. Walkley 
presenting himself to her with this paragraph from his panegyric 
as a credential : ‘ In an age of “ sensational” headlines, kinemato- 
graphs, motor-cars, and boomsters, we could do with a gentle Jane 
or two,’ In such an event the.state of Miss Austen’s panegyrist 
would probably be worse than that of her detractor. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THERE are few amusements more delightful than that of turning 
over the old books exposed for sale on the Quai Voltaire. One is 
not solicited to buy—one is not even expected to buy. Likea 
bee in a garden, one may sip gratis of every flower, and then fly 
away to other sweets. Such joys, so easily attainable in Paris, 
are not much less open to us in Edinburgh. There are in the 
Old Town, and in George Street, and in Queen Street, dusky 
asylums where ancient tomes are lingering out a dignified and 
honourable old age; and, among many veterans which appear 
somewhat commonplace, will be found, perhaps, one volume on 
which the eye fixes and the hand closes with the sense that a 
prize has been discovered. 

A good many years ago, in an asylum in George Street, there 
came to light a quaint little volume called ‘The Scotsman’s 
Library ’—-surely a comprehensive title! It is a square book, 
exactly as broad as it is long. It consists of seven hundred and 
thirty-two pages, which contain nearly fourteen hundred short 
articles or paragraphs. There is also an accurate index. The 
title-page is missing, and the fortunate person who bought it 
could obtain no information respecting the industrious compiler, 
except that he was probably ‘Mitchell of Aberdeen.’ Who 
‘Mitchell’ was, the present writer has not been able to ascertain. 
If this ‘Scotsman’s Library’ is his work, it is a monument of his 
extraordinary industry. The book was printed by H. Sidney & 
Co., Northumberland Street, Strand; therefore, if it be of 
Scottish birth, it was brought up, or brought out, in London. 
The paper and type are suggestive of the earlier decades of this 
century, and internal evidence would seem to date it about 1823, 
But, as few of the paragraphs deal with such recent times as 
those of George IV., the reader seems to be plunged into the 
eighteenth century ; and the unmethodic manner in which the 
heterogeneous anecdotes are thrown together prevents his feeling 
any monotony as he wanders among them. 

Scotch humour is well represented in this little book; and 
some specimens of it are worth quoting. Many of them have to 
do with law, which is not always an amusing study, though 
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lawyers, as a rule, have a keen sense of humour. The good 
advice of the Laird of Waterton, in Aberdeenshire, to a sheep- 
stealer, reads like a very practical joke. He had himself sent 
the man to jail; and in those days sheep-stealing was a capital 
offence. ‘ Visiting the prisoner the night before the trial, he 
asked him what he meant to do; to which the prisoner replied 
that he intended to confess, and to pray for mercy. ‘‘ Confess!” 
said Waterton. ‘What, man, will ye confess and be hanged? 
Na! na! deny it to my face.” He did so, and was acquitted.’ 

Pungent, rather than polite, is a great deal of forensic 
humour—as in the ‘ retort’ of a celebrated advocate, John Clerk, 
who was afterwards known as Lord Eldin. He was limping down 
the High Street of Edinburgh, and heard a young lady remark to 
her companion, ‘That is the famous John Clerk, the lame 
lawyer. He turned round, and said, with his ‘not unwonted 
coarseness,’ ‘ You lie, ma’am! Iam a lame man, but not a lame 
lawyer.’ Lord Justice Braxfield, too, appears to have failed in 
courtesy to the fair sex; for, when told that a brother judge 
would not sit that day, on account of having just lost his wife, he, 
‘who was fitted with a Xantippe, replied, “Has he? That is a 
gude excuse, indeed ; I wish we had a’ the same.”’ 

Witty things are often said by lawyers, or ascribed to them ; 
but, as regards the clergy, they are commonly the cause of wit 
in others. There was a Scotch ‘Vicar of Bray,’ as canny as his 
English brother. He was a certain Gawin Young, and is buried 
in the churchyard of Ruthwell. He began his ministerial life in 
1617, when the national church was Presbyterian. Soon after- 
wards there was a reaction in favour of Episcopacy. In 1638 the 
famous League and Covenant held sway ; and in 1660 Episcopacy 
‘arrived at its plenitude of power. Yet Mr. Young maintained 
his post amidst all these vicissitudes, and, what is more, 
supported a most respectable character, lived a tranquil life, 
and died in peace, after enjoying his benefice fifty-four years.’ 
Old Mr, Young must have been appreciated by the flock which 
he tended during more than half a century; but a minister of 
Perth, name unknown, must have owned at least one wandering 
sheep. On a Sunday morning he met this recusant turning his 
back on the church, and said to him, solemnly, ‘Oh, John, do not 
tru’ the kirk; there will be no preaching in hell.’ Whereupon 
John replied, ‘Indeed, it will nae be for want o’ ministers, then.’ 
Yet the laugh was not qlways on the lay side. ‘When Lunardi 
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went up in a balloon from Edinburgh, and alighted near a clergy- 
man’s house in Fifeshire, he said to the clergyman, “ We have 
been at the gate of Heaven since we went up.” The clergyman 
replied, ‘‘ Then it is a pity you did not goin. You may never be 
so near again.”’ 

Humour can hardly be expected on a scaffold, and, when it 
appears in such a scene, is usually somewhat grim. It was hardly 
humour which suggested the very lengthiest possible ‘ neck- 
verse’ to Montrose’s chaplain. This unfortunate cleric was 
condemned to death as a punishment for his devotion to his 
master. Arrived at the place of execution, he was ordered to 
‘set out a psalm.’ Even now he expected a reprieve; so he 
named the Hundred and nineteenth Psalm, which was cordially 
taken up by the Presbyterian officials present. ‘And it was well 
for him that he did so, for they had sung it three parts through 
before the reprieve came. Any other psalm would have hanged 
him,’ 

Talking of executions, the following story is certainly 
humorous, whether it be fact or fiction. ‘A Scotch parson, 
in the great Rebellion, said in his canting prayer, “ Lord, bless 
the Grand Council, the Parliament, and grant that they may all 
hang together.” A country fellow, standing by, said, ‘ Amen, 
with all my heart, and the sooner the better; and I’m sure ’tis 
the prayer of all good people.” ‘ Friends,” says the parson, “I 
don’t mean as that fellow means; but pray that they may all 
hang together in accord and concord.” ‘ No matter what cord,” 
answered the rustic, “so ’tis a strong cord.” ’ 

In such a country as Scotland, where preaching is so very 
highly esteemed, there must be diversity of style in pulpit 
eloquence. In the lowland part of Perthshire there was, ‘some 
years ago,’ a minister of such vocal powers ‘that when he pro- 
nounced the word Cappadocia the women began to sob, and when 
he brought out Mesopotamia there was a general concert of 
affliction.’ In the island of Sanda, in Orkney, ‘the clergyman 
of one of the churches was accustomed to pray, during stormy 
weather, that, as there were likely to be so many shipwrecks, God 
would think on them, and send some to the poor island of 
Sanda.’ That was very ineffectual preaching which was addressed 
to a gentleman on board when the ferry-boat between Leith and 
Kinghorn was in great danger. He was advised to trust in 
Providence, ‘So I do,’ says he; ‘but if once I get on shore 
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I shall not trouble Him again so long as the brig of Stirling 
lasts.’ Of two rival candidates for one pulpit the following story 
is told. ‘ At a church in Scotland where there was a popular “call 
for a minister,” as it is termed, two candidates offered to preach, 
whose names were Adam and Low. The latter preached in the 
morning, and took for his text, “Adam, where art thou?” He 
made a very excellent discourse, and the congregation was much 
edified. In the afternoon Mr, Adam preached upon these words : 
“Tow, here am I.” The impromptu and the sermon gained him 
the appointment.’ 

The Scotch, as a nation, possess more dry humour than their 
Southern neighbours; they also hold many more superstitions 
than do the English; second-sight is not unknown even in the 
present day. Our author gives two curious instances of it; one 
from the history of St. Columba, who died in 697. ‘It is affirmed 
that this Abbot announced to his monks of I-Colm-Kill a victory 
of the Pictish King on the very day the battle took place, 
although the field of battle was in the south of Scotland upwards 
of a hundred and eighty miles from the convent of Iona where 
St. Columba then resided. The second is of a much more recent 
date, and, according to Pennant, excited a great interest in 
Scotland at the time. Shortly after the Battle of Prestonpans in 
1745 the Lord President Forbes, being at his residence in 
Culloden, with a Scottish nobleman, the conversation turned on 
that battle and its probable consequences ; after having a long 
time discoursed on the subject and exhausted every conjecture, 
the President, turning himself towards a window, cried out, “ All 
that may happen, but rest assured these troubles will be termi- 
nated on the very spot where we now are.” This prediction of the 
Battle of Culloden several months before it took place, and when 
the victorious army of the Pretender was marching into England, 
produced a prodigious effect, and confirmed many Scots in their 
superstitious belief.’ A ringing in the ears is regarded by the 
country people as the secret intelligence of some friend’s decease ; 
as an omen this may rank with that shiver which makes an 
Englishman exclaim, ‘Some one is walking over my grave!’ 
And with that sudden pause of silence in an animated con- 
versation which is explained as ‘An angel passing over the 
house,’ 

The stories connected with a gentleman commonly known as 
the Black Captain were very circumstantial and impressive. 
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He perished ‘ together with his company, in the snow, while on 
a sporting expedition in the Highlands, near Kinrara, February 
1802. It was well believed in the neighbouring counties that 
he had a compact with evil spirits, and that it required twelve 
men with all their force to keep down the lid of the coffin whilst it 
was nailed.’ 

‘The Summons of Plotcock’ is not a comic drama, as might 
be supposed from the title, but a most serious and awful narrative, 
‘Plotcock or Plutock,’ says ‘ Mitchell,’ ‘is no other than Pluto. 
The Christians of the Middle Ages by no means disbelieved in 
the existence of the heathen deities ; they only considered them 
as devils ; and Plotcock, so far from implying anything fabulous, 
was a synonym of the great enemy of mankind.’ The time was 
shortly before the Battle of Flodden; and the tale is told by 
‘Mitchell’ in the antiquated language in which it came to him, 
‘In the meantime, when they were taking forth their artillery, 
and the King (James IV.) being in the Abbey for the time, there 
was a cry heard at the Market Cross of Edinburgh at the hour of 
midnight, proclaiming as it had been a summons, which was 
named and called by the proclaimer thereof, ‘The Summons of 
Plotcock ;” which desired all men to compear, both Farl and 
Lord and Baron, and all honest gentlemen within the town (every 
man specified by his own name) to compear within the space of 
forty days before his master, where it should happen him to 
appoint and be for the time, under the pain of disobedience. 
But whether this summons was proclaimed by vain persons, 
night-walkers, or drunken men, for their pastime, or if it was a 
spirit, I cannot tell truly; but it was shown to me that an in- 
dweller of the town, Mr. Richard Lawson, being evil-disposed, 
ganging in his gallery-stair foreanent the cross, hearing the voice 
proclaiming this summons, thought marvel what it should be, 
cried on his servant to bring him his purse; and when he had 
brought him it he took out a crown and cast over the stair, 
saying, “I appeal from that summons, judgment, and sentence 
thereof, and take me all whole in the mercy of God and Christ 
Jesus his Son.” Verily, the author of this, that caused me to 
write the manner of the summons, was a landed gentleman who 
was at that time twenty years of age, and was in the town at the 
time of the said summons; and thereafter when the field was 
stricken he swore to me there was no man that escaped that was 
ealled in this summons but that one man alone which made his 
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protestation and appealed from the said summons; but all the 
lave were perished in the field with the King.’ 

The great enemy of mankind has in all ages been known 
by some euphemistic title, lest too plain speaking should cause 
him offence. In former times ‘the farmers were accustomed 
to leave a portion of their land untilled and uncropt year after 
year. It was supposed to be dedicated to Satan, and was usually 
called “‘The Goodman’s Croft.” In 1594 the ministers and 
elders exerted themselves to put an end to this superstitious 
practice.’ 

The old and widespread superstition that the corpse of a 
murdered person would bleed on the approach of the murderer 
or any of his children is upheld by a story vouched for by 
Wodrow’s History and Hume’s Criminal Law. ‘The laird of 
Auchindrane (Muir of Auchindrane in Ayrshire) was accused of a 
horrid and private murder where there were no witnesses, and 
which the Lord had witnessed from heaven, singularly by his 
own hand, and proved the deed against him. The corpse of the 
man being buried in Girvan Churchyard as a man cast away at 
sea and cast out there, the laird of Colzean, whose servant he had 
been, dreaming of him in his sleep and that he had a particular 
mark on his body, came and took up the body and found it to 
be the same person ; and caused all that lived near by to come 
and touch the corpse, as is usual in such cases. All round the 
place came but Auchindrane and his son, whom nobody suspected, 
till a young child of his, Mary Muir, seeing the people examined, 
came among them, and when she came near the body it sprang 
out in bleeding ; upon which they were apprehended and put to 
the torture.’ This story is wound up by a note that ‘the trial 
of Auchindrane happened in 1611; he was convicted and 
executed.’ Another and similar story is given with even more 
apparent truthfulness and authority. Sir Philip Stansfield was 
barbarously murdered. His eldest son was suspected of the foul 
deed. Several days after the body had been buried it was 
exhumed, and the young man compelled to touch it. Sir John 
Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, ‘though a man of the 
greatest abilities this country ever produced, and who possessed 
a mind as little tinctured with vulgar superstition as any of his 
contemporaries, lays great stress in his charge to the jury on the 
circumstance of the body’s bleeding when touched by young 
Stansfield.’ All this occurred in 1687, and is recorded in the 
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State Trials; the son was condemned and executed, ‘and his 
head and right hand placed on the east port of Haddington.’ 
Turning from the catalogue of horrors, a few miscellaneous 
and amusing anecdotes may be transcribed from our friend 
‘ Mitchell.’ 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel took a leading part in the 
Rebellion of 1745. He is the hero of Campbell’s poem com- 


mencing— 
‘ Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array !’ 


At this time the English were ludicrously afraid of the 
Highlanders, whom they believed to be monsters armed with 
claws instead of hands. It was stated in the London newspapers 
that these warriors ‘had dogs in their army, trained to fight; 
and that they were indebted for the victory at Prestonpans to 
these dogs, who darted with fury on the English army.’ Hence 
arose, no doubt, though ‘ Mitchell’ forbears to allude to it, the 
oft-repeated complaint of English military men that our army ‘is 
going to the dogs.’ Cameron of Lochiel, being in England, had 
no sooner entered his lodgings than ‘his landlady, an old woman, 
threw herself at his feet, and with uplifted hands and tears in her 
eyes supplicated him to take her life but to spare her two little 
children. He asked her if she was in her senses, and told her to 
explain herself; when she answered that everybody said the 
Highlanders ate children and made them their common food. 
Mr. Cameron having assured her that they would not injure her 
or her little children or any other person whatever, she looked at 
him for some moments with an air of surprise, and then opened a 
press, calling out with a loud voice, ‘Come out, children, the 
gentleman will not eat you.” The children immediately left the 
press where she had concealed them, and threw themselves at 
his feet.’ 

Ignorance of a branch of ethnology caused the English land- 
lady to regard Lochiel as a cannibal ; ignorance of the English 
language led a Scotch laird into a curious mistake. ‘ During the 
American revolutionary war a country laird made his appearance 
in a certain market town not one hundred miles distant from the 
Border. A few idlers (no very unusual thing) were lounging in 
front of the shop of the bailie of the burgh, amongst whom the 
laird espied the village A‘sculapius, who was his political oracle, 
and thus addressed him. ‘“ How’sa’ wi’ yethe day, Doctor? Ony 
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political news?” “ Nothing very particular,” replied the Doctor ; 
“only it is said that the Dutch have taken umbrage at ——” 
Here the Doctor got a touch on his shoulder from his shop-boy, 
who acquainted him that a valuable patient was waiting for him, 
and he broke off abruptly from his political laird. ‘Taken 
umbrage!” exclaimed the laird ; “‘ mercy upon us! hae they ta’en 
Umbrage? Bailie, ken ye if it’s a wa’ed town or no?” “A wa’ed 
town!” says the bailie; “nae sic thing; it’s a sugar island, and 
ane o’ the sweetest o’ them; the article's up already; but ye 
shall hae a stane weight hame wi’ ye at the auld price.” ‘ Weel 
minded, bailie, weel minded! we'll talk about that o’er a half 
mutchkin. Hech, sirs! the Dutch ta’en Umbrage, and General 
Burgoyne tint at Saratoga! The country’s in a hopefu’ way !”’ 

If a prophet has little honour in his own country it is equally 
true that a poet has little praise from his own family. James 
Thomson I., being indebted for acts of kindness to Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto, sent a copy of his Seasons, handsomely bound, 
to that gentleman, as soon as the book came out. Thomson was 
the son of a Presbyterian minister; one of his relatives was Sir 
Gilbert’s gardener. ‘Well, David,’ said Sir Gilbert to his 
gardener, ‘what do you think of James Thomson now? There’s 
a book will make him famous all the world over, and immortalise 
his name.’ David, looking now at Sir Gilbert and then at the 
book, said, ‘In troth, sir, it is a grand book! I did na’ think 
the lad had ingenuity enow to ha’ done sic a neat piece of handi- 
craft.’ 

Zachariah Boyd was a Scotch divine and rhymester who lived 
and wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
made a translation of the Bible into verse which, happily, has 
remained in manuscript in the library of the University of 
Glasgow. Such histories as those of Josiah, Jephtha and Goliath 
are put in dramatic form. The Jonah is one of the most ludi- 
crous in the collection, but hardly exceeds the opening lines 


of Job: 
There was a man called Job 
Dwelt in the land of Uz; 
He had a good gift of the gob; 
The same case happen us! 


Of another Rymer (one by name and not by nature) the 
following is related by ‘Mitchell.’ He says: ‘Many pleasant 
stories are told in St. Andrew’s of the Regent Rymer after he had 
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attained nearly to the age of ninety, among the old people at this 
day. For example, when some one proposed at the college table 
to mix some common table beer and some very strong ale 
together, Mr. Rymer approved the proposal, but began to de- 
liberate whether they should pour the table beer into the ale, or 
the ale into the table beer, It was readily observed that it was 
one and the same thing ; but the Professor said ‘No; for if the 
small beer should be poured into the ale it would make the ale 
worse; but if the ale should be poured into the table beer it 
would make the ale better.’ 

It is not a far cry from St. Andrew’s to Dundee, which was the 
scene of a curious transformation. In the latter town the land- 
lord of a public-house removed from the north to the south side 
of the river at the time of the Revolution. He now adopted the 
sign of ‘King William’s Head’ instead of his old badge of ‘ The 
Grey Calf.’ To prevent his friends from mistaking his house or 
transferring their custom to a rival, he wrote beneath his Majesty’s 


effigy, ‘ This is the ‘ Grey Calf” from over the water.’ 
F, BayFrorD Harrison, 
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Ours is the age of toleration. Day by day we come nearer to 
understanding that ‘live and let live’ is a good motto to keep in 
view. The fires of Smithfield no longer dart their eager red 
tongues at heretic or Catholic, the pillories and stocks have rotted 
away, the branding-iron and rack lie idle ; our judges listen with 
a humorous and patient smile to appeals from eccentric litigants 
which would once—and not so very long ago—have been promptly 
answered with the chain, the straw-bedded cell, and the whip of 
Bedlam. The ‘good old days,’ when might was right, have 
departed for ever; fresh troubles and crying evils have no doubt 
arisen in their place ; our old world is by no means yet a ‘little 
heaven here below,’ but even to the superficial student of history 
the improvement must be manifest. 

The story of the Cagots, the Oiseliers, the Chuetas, and several 
other pariah races of France and Spain, is a case in point. The 
inveterate hatred, the mercilessness, the invincible prejudice 
shown towards these races during centuries is one of the most 
curious examples of human folly and stupidity. 

The first historical mention of the Cagots dates from about the 
eleventh century. Their origin is very uncertain, as several authors 
have pet theories on the subject, which all amount in the end to 
very much the same thing—pure surmise. The most likely deri- 
vation of the denomination Cagot is from ‘canis’—chien, and 
‘Gothus’—Goth, from which come ‘ caas’—chien, and ‘ Goth ’— 
Goth, caas-Goths, or Cagots, dogs of Goths. Wealready find this 
polite title in use in the sixth century, to designate the Goths, 
despised on account of their attachment to the Arian heresy. The 
Cagots were also called Crestiaa, Agots, Caffots, Gahets, Gabets, 
Trangots, and Caffets, according to the different parts of France in 
which they were found, but Cagot is the name which has passed 
into the French language, and which is used to this day to desig- 
nate a bigoted, ultra-pious, tiresomely religious person. 

What was a Cagot? Was he a foreigner, was he an atheist ? 
Nothing of the kind. He was a Frenchman, a good Catholic, 
exactly as others were. What was the matter with him, then? 
He was a Cagot. One is reminded of the old rhyme of Dr. Fell, 
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There was dislike, but no reason. When one knows no real 
reason, the obvious course is to invent one—or several, and this 
is what the pure race, as they called themselves, did. 

First atid foremost, they said the Cagots were lepers—that 
they descended in fact from Gehazi, and that therefore they were 
an accursed race. The stigma of leprosy was a very fearful one in 
the Middle Ages, and would account for any amount of loathing 
and horror. It was rather awkward that the Cagots presented no 
traces of this terrible disease, but, after all, these little details are 
easily got over. No outward marks? Of course not; the Cagot 
leprosy was an internal disease, and therefore all the more dan- 
gerous. Lepers were unclean and to be shunned, so the Cagot, 
with his inward leprosy, was unclean, and must be excluded from 
all communication with the ‘ pure.’ 

It was bad enough to be a leper, even without the outward and 
visible signs, but there was a great deal more to be said against 
the Cagots. Their breath was detestable and poisonous; they 
had no lobe to their ears; they were born with tails, which their 
cunning mothers instantly pinched off; their skin was whiter, 
their hair fairer, their eyes bluer than a good Frenchman’s had any 
right to be. They were sorcerers and warlocks; they had the 
evil eye; the unnatural heat of their body was such that if a 
Cagot held some grass or fruit in his hand it dried up and 
withered, and even in winter he could bear no covering on his 
bed. They were specially licentious, hot-tempered, covetous, 
haughty, sinfully proud and pretentious. At certain phases of 
the moon their skin became red and scaly, obliging them to use 
a decoction of ivy-leaves with which to bathe it. The moon was 
also responsible for a kind of delirium which seized on the Cagots, 
causing them to rush wildly about as if they were mad. These 
outbreaks were called the Cagoutelle, and seem—if it be true that 
they ever existed—to correspond to the Neapolitan tarantella. 

All these facts proved that the Cagots were dangerous and 
terrible people, who must not be allowed to consider themselves 
equal to their purer brethren, but must be constantly reminded 
of their inferior condition, a duty which the pious countryfolk 
undertook and carried out with great conscientiousness, helped 
by Law and Church. 

A Cagot was forbidden to carry any weapon of defence, which in 
those days of blood and iron reduced a man at once to the condition 
of serf, and made it impossible for him to hold his own against 
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the brutal and blustering man-at-arms. The churches could not 
be closed to them, but the priests forced them to enter the holy 
place by a separate door, so low that the accursed ones were forced 
to bend their heads to pass through. There was a special Cagot 
holy water stoup, and an imaginary line or boundary in the church, 
across which no Cagot might venture. The consecrated wafer was 
held out to them on a long wooden fork by the priest standing 
on his own side of the boundary. No priest would receive the 
confession of a Cagot, although these poor people seem to have 
been most anxious to perform their religious duties. The Church 
never appears to have tried to soften their hard lot ; on the contrary, 
the priests were careful to prevent the curse that weighed upon 
them from falling into abeyance. Even so late as the eighteenth 
century we read that a seigneur of Lourbes having insisted upon 
marrying a Cagot, his brother, who was curé of Lourbes, had his 
estates confiscated, by virtue of an old law, which reduced any one 
marrying a Cagot to the same condition. To this day the 
descendants of this couple are peasants. 

In 1840 two Spanish Cagots, Pedro Antonio Videgain, and his 
wife, Catalina Josefa Zaldta, were obliged to go to law in order to 
be admitted to the privileges of the Church. The suit went before 
the ecclesiastical tribunal of Pampeluna, and was decided in favour 
of the Cagots, and, in spite of an appeal, in 1843 these poor 
people were finally decreed to have an equal claim upon the 
Church with their fellow-villagers. 

In one village they were forbidden to marry on any day but 
Wednesday. They had a separate burial-ground, so that to the 
very end their accursed bodies should not contaminate the ashes 
of the pure. A certain part of a Cagot’s property was forfeited to 
the commune, for the pure race does not appear to have objected 
toa Cagot’s money, although any Cagot article of furniture was 
unclean and untouchable. This latter fact seems curious when we 
find that carpentry was one of the trades most generally followed by 
the Cagots, whose services were called in, however unwillingly, by 
their pure neighbours, as carpenters, tilers, or slaters. 

The Cagots’ houses were always situated at some distance from 
the villages, and there were special laws in their disfavour. They 
might not drink nor draw water from any but a Cagot well; they 
might not go barefoot, lest they might infect even the dust of the 
street; they must get out of the way of passers-by; they might 
not enter an inn; the number of their cattle, sheep, and poultry 
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was strictly limited; they could hold no post; they had no civil 
rights. It took five Cagots to witness against one ‘ pure’ man, 
They were obliged to wear a piece of cloth sewn on the front of 
their dress; in some parts this was shaped like a duck’s foot, and 
was either red or yellow. They had to eat the meat condemned 
as bad in the markets, a privilege which they seem to have shared 
with the lepers, to whom they were so constantly and so unjustly 
likened, for we find in an old statute of the time of Robert III. of 
Scotland the following pleasing provision :—‘It is statute, that 
gif any man brings to the market corrupt swine or salmond to be 
sauld, they salbe taken be the Baillies; and incontinent without 
any question, salbe send to the Lipper folk ... and gif there 
be no Lipper folk, they salbe destroyed alluterlie.’ 

Besides this occasional treat of diseased meat they were 
entitled to every cut loaf turned upside down, which they might 
espy in any house, and it is easy to imagine that careful house- 
wives made this latter opportunity as rare an occurrence as possible. 

In 1606, by order of the Parliament of Toulouse, twenty-two 
Cagots of both sexes and all ages were examined and bled by the 
doctors, with the result that their blood was declared to be 
exactly the same as that of other people. They were medically 
examined several times, but no doctor could ever be found to 
corroborate the leper fiction. 

In Brittany the accursed race were called ‘Caqueux’ or ‘Cacous,’ 
and were rope-makers and tailors. In Poitou, Maine, and Anjou 
there were the Colliberts, who were sold, given, and exchanged 
just like serfs. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we find 
whole families and all their descendants being sold. If a free- 
born woman married a Collibert, she became a Collibert herself, 
and had to swear that she would never revolt against the servitude 
to which she thus voluntarily condemned herself. The Colliberts 
were invariably fishermen, and were doubtless kept hard at work 
making provision for the fish dinners of their saintly Catholic 
lords and masters. To this day there are a certain number of 
families living an aquatic life in their boats in the midst of 
marshes formed by the Sévre river, who bear the name of Huttiers, 
and who are probably the descendants of the Colliberts. 

In Angoumois there exists a caste of paper-makers who never 
ally themselves in marriage with the outside world, and who are 
subject to several forms of disease brought on by their unhealthy 
occupation, 
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At Lyzelars is a race which is absolutely distinct from the 
country people, even to their language, which is a mixture of 
Flemish, German, French, and English. 

The inhabitants of Courtisols, a village near Chalons-sur- 
Marne, have preserved a dialect and customs of their own. 
Tradition claims them to be of Swiss origin. 

The Chizerots, the Burins, the Sermoyens, the inhabitants of 
Boz and of Uchizy, are supposed to be descendants of the Saracens 
who were expelled from France by Charles Martel. They are 
despised and hated, but seem, at least, to have more courage than 
the Cagots, for they in their turn consider themselves superior to 
the pure race. They are hard-working and well-to-do, very hand- 
some, with dark and rather round eyes. They are generally 
cattle-dealers and butchers. 

In Auvergne we find the Marrons or Marranes. The word 
‘maran’is said by some lexicographers to come from ‘ maran ’— 
moor, by others from ‘marrano’—pig, to imply a Jewish origin. 
These Marrans are supposed to be Jews who had pretended to be 
converted to Christianity, and who really had not given up their 
own religion. In Italy, in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the word ‘ marrane’ meant traitor. 

Despised by their old co-religionists and mistrusted by the 
Christians, the Marranes lived poor and miserable, following, or 
suspected of following, their ancestral rites in secret. They often 
had fierce encounters with the Christians, who accused them— 
like the Cagots—of leprosy, and also of having spread in Europe 
an even worse disease, both accusations having probably isolated 
cases for foundation. The term ‘marrane’ became by degrees 
generally used by the French for the whole of the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula. When Philip III. banished an enormous number 
of Moors from Spain, Henry IV., of France, took pity on some of 
them, allowing them to establish themselves in France, and among 
them came some of the despised Marranes, who, we must imagine, 
were anxious to escape from their state of degradation. But the 
taint seems to have clung to them, for so late as the seventeenth 
century there were in Languedoc several families of Jewish 
descent, who were suspected of Judaism, and who bore the 
name of Marranes. 

The supineness of all these different down-trodden races would 
awaken wonder if one did not remember that centuries of tyranny 
break the spirit, and so dull the apprehension that the oppressed 
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finish by believing what their masters tell them. The Cagots 
probably believed most of the fictions current about them- 
selves ; at all events, as a rule, they were fairly humble-minded, 
Henry [V., when King of Navarre, is said to have paid court to 
a beautiful Cagote girl. She excused herself on the score of un- 
worthiness. ‘C'est que je suis Cagote. ‘Eh bien,’ returned the 
accommodating monarch, ‘et moi aussi!’ and to himself he 
probably added, ‘ Une jolie Cagote vaut bien un mensonge.’ 

In their songs the Cagots are by no means so bitter against their 
tormentors as one might expect. They content themselves with 
philosophically observing that, at all events, they are all—Cagots 
and pure race—sons of Adam and Eve, which was about the only 
statement possible for them to make that the pure race could not 
deny. 

Every now and then, however, even the blood of a Cagot 
warmed. About a century ago the Cagots of Rehouilles fell 
upon the people of the town of Lourdes, got the better of them, 
and had a triumphant though ghastly game of ninepins with the 
heads of the chief magnates. For this extremely bold act of 
rebellion the Parliament of Toulouse condemned the ringleaders 
to death, and decreed that henceforth no Cagot might enter the 
town of Lourdes except by the gate called Capdet-pourtet ; they 
were to walk in the gutters, and were neither to sit, eat, nor drink 
in the town, on pain of having two strips of flesh, weighing 
not more than two ounces a-piece, cut out from each side of their 
spines. 

One facetious Cagot, determined to put an end to the weekly 
humiliation caused to his people by the low Cagot door in the 
church, one Sunday locked the large door, and blew gravel into the 
keyhole, so that when mass was over, and the pure ones wished to 
return to their homes, they all had to pass out with bended heads 
by the small low door of the accursed race. 

Whenever the Cagots appealed to the Pope or to the judicial 
power, as they unceasingly did from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century, the verdict was always given in their favour; but they 
profited little or nothing by this, for prejudice was too strong, law 
could not prevail against custom, and the hatred of them was 
never so virulent as at the end of the eighteenth century, just 
before the revolution, which set them free as well as their perse- 
cutors. The Cagots took advantage of the confusion during the 
revolution to destroy as many of the registers in which stood the 
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record of their shameful descent as they could get access to, 
put tradition survived, and the finger of scorn is even to this 
day pointed at many a harmless villager reputed to be of Cagot 
origin. 

In the eighteenth century M. de Romagne, Bishop of Tarbes, 
allowed several members of the proscribed race to fill priestly 
offices, an act of liberalism for which we may be sure he was 
looked at askance. 

Under Necker’s ministry M. Dufresne, a Cagot, rendered such 
valuable financial services to the Government that Bonaparte, when 
First Consul, ordered his bust to be placed in one of the rooms of 
the Public Treasury, an event which must verily have caused his 
ancestors to turn in their far-off unconsecrated graves, 

Three more instances of oppressed races and we have done. 

In 1096 Godfrey of Bouillon, prior to his departure for the 
Holy Land, sold his ancestral castle to Ombert, prince-bishop of 
Liége, who thus acquired for himself and his family a very impor- 
tant stronghold on the borders of their large estates. The castle 
remained in the possession of the bishop of Liége until 1134, 
when Renaud, Count of Bar, a descendant of the old counts of 
Bouillon, took it into his head to deny the legality of the pur- 
chase, and forthwith laid siege to the fortress. It proved im- 
pregnable, however, and Renaud was obliged to seduce the 
garrison, who traitorously let him in. The reigning bishop, 
Alexander I., died of grief, but his successor, the cruel and licen- 
tious Alberon II., with the assistance of the Count of Namur, 
blockaded the castle, and in 1141 was successful in retaking it, as 
the inmates fell short of water. Alberon, after having ordered the 
whole garrison to be well beaten, graciously granted them their 
lives, but transported them all to a farm called Ferme des Oiseliers, 
where they were stabled and treated exactly like cattle. Scarcely 
kept alive, forced to do all the most degrading work, their con- 
dition of filth, and the privations to which they were exposed, 
caused them to contract a peculiar kind of leprosy, and they sank 
into indescribable abjection. Their names and those of their 
children were carefully registered, in order that none might 
escape; and fifty years after, the memory of the country people had 
so confused facts, that the Oiseliers, as these poor wretches were 
called, were supposed to be descendants of Jewish slaves, brought 
back from Palestine by Godfrey of Bouillon, although neither 
Godfrey nor his brothers had ever returned to Europe. So long as 
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these eminently Christian bishops remained dukes of Bouillon, 
they kept the Oiseliers in the most rigorous slavery, the greater 
part of them always inhabiting the Ferme des Oiseliers, Later on, 
under the Princes of Auvergne, the Oiseliers became practically 
free, but the infamous record still existed, and was only destroyed 
in 1740, since when the families of these unfortunates have 
become more or less identified with the rest of the population. 
From France—la belle France—stained with so many hideous 
cruelties, we must now cross to the island of Majorca, in the 
Mediterranean. Here, in the fifteenth century, we find mention 
of some persecuted Jewish refugees who had fled to Majorca for 
protection, and who had, at least to all appearance, embraced the 
Catholic faith. They were called Chuetas, a diminutive of the 
Majorcan word ‘ chuya’—-bacon, in polite allusion to the faith they 
had abjured. They settled in the town of Palma, where they 
carried on various trades so successfully that: the Holy Inquisition 
soon cast a covetous eye on their money-bags, which it thought 
were too plump for orthodoxy. It is difficult to read calmly of 
the doings of the priests, who between 1435 and 1780 burned 
and tortured hundreds of these unfortunate wretches, always 
under the pretence of unsoundness of faith, confiscating, of course, 
all their goods to Holy Mother Church. In 1687 the Chuetas 
attempted to escape in an English vessel, hoping to find a safer 
refuge in another island, but an unrelenting fate cast them back 
in a tempest to their old dwelling-place, where they were seized 
and severely punished for this additional crime. To commemo- 
rate the event, the Inquisition ordered a series of paintings to 
be executed in the cloister of the Dominicans at Palma. Each 
picture represented one of the martyrs who had perished in the 
flames, his name, age, and the date of his punishment being 
written at the bottom. Several of these pictures were decorated 
with cross-bones, to distinguish the portraits of those whose ashes 
had been exhumed and cast to the winds. These works of art were 
to be seen at the beginning of this century. In 1782 there were 
more than three hundred families of Chuetas in Majorca, who still 
lived under a ban, and who, although they had to pay taxes, were 
excluded from all the privileges and rights of the other citizens. 
In 1782 a mandate of the king gave them these privileges, and 
forbade the name Jew, Hebrew, or Chueta to be applied to them. 
In 1785 they were allowed to live elsewhere than in their own 
quarter, and were declared to be on an entirely equal footing with 
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the other Majorcans. These decrees, however, were powerless to 
prevent their being still treated as pariahs. 

The Vaquéros, who dwell in small villages called Brafias in the 
Asturian mountains, are supposed to be of Moorish descent. Tlteir 
name, which is used in America, and is familiar to us under its 
translation of cow-boy, is there free from the stigma which still 
attaches to it in Old Spain, and was probably given to them on 
account of their occupation of cattle-raising. They are reported 
to be cunning, deceitful, always ready to cheat, and avaricious. 
They despise and are despised by their Asturian neighbours, inter- 
marrying and never mixing with the other country people. They 
are all peasants, with the exception of one family, cleverer or 
more ambitious than the rest, which some fifty years ago managed 
to obtain a patent of nobility from Valladolid. The Vaquéros 
were generally kept apart from the pure race in the church, and 
seem to have occupied very much the same position as the Cagots. 

In a few more years all traces of these various pariah 
people will have died out in France and Spain. The literary 
records about them are very few, and often confused and unreliable ; 
and as the aged who preserved the cruel tradition gradually pass 
away, with them is buried even the memory of the senseless super- 
stition which caused so much terrible suffering. It is good, how- 
ever, for us who live’in a happier and juster age, sometimes to 


exhume these painful pages of history, if only to remind ourselves 


of what human beings were capable of doing to each other, and 
that barely a hundred short years ago. 
HENRY ERROLL. 











CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


V 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE,’ 


My Dear FRrIEnND,—There is a sediment of truth in your 
tenderly expressed criticism that my Conferences have ‘ perhaps 
so far concerned books rather than men,’ and I would not defend 
myself in the spirit of the undergraduate who devoted the whole 
of a competitive poem upon Thermopyle to the description of a 
sunset, and explained that he considered the sunset the most 
poetical part of the whole affair. I have no quarrel with mankind 
or any preference for still life over action. But, allowing that the 
proper study of mankind is man, is there not a possibility that 
men are best studied in books? The persons one meets at the 
club or at meals would, I know, be worth the most patient and 
enthusiastic study, if only it were possible, in the limited time at 
one’s service, to strip them clear of the manifold wrappings in 
which their susceptible personalities are swathed. Possibly some 
of them would peel like an onion till there was nothing at all left; 
but others, one is confident, only talk about the Mahdi’s head 
because they think it becomes them as fathers of families to wear 
opinions of the cut and colour affected at the moment by the re- 
spectable majority. Now in books worthy of the name mankind is 
presented to one’s scrutiny already peeled, and even the worst 
books reveal the character of their authors. If the bad book be 
an autobiography, the exposure is complete. Let me then this 
month stand on one side, and allow a gentleman to paint his own 
portrait. I will choose for the purpose a volume scarce enough 
not to be in the Bodleian, and, in order to arouse interest and 
disarm prejudice, I will follow the practice of the late Master of 
Balliol in his sermons upon remarkable men, and withhold his 
name, I fear it will not be possible for me, for reasons which I 
will not detail, to offer a prize to those of your readers who succeed 
in guessing it. Let me add that the memoirs are described on 
the original title-page as ‘replete with humour, useful information, 
and entertaining anecdote.’ The humour is certainly there, but 
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perhaps not where the author meant ; the useful information has 
with the flight of years ceased to be useful or informing, and I 
have passed it over; the anecdotes I have selected will still, I hope, 
be found entertaining. Believe me, 
Your most ready and faithful servant, 
Uranus SYLvan, 


PASSAGES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY DIVINE. 


I was born in London in July 1735, and am the elder son of 
reputable parents, though in business ; I may indeed say, the only 
son, my brother dying when a youth. My family, on my father’s 
side, I know very little of, except that they were industrious and 
virtuous. Being requested by a friend, in the year 1758, to apply 
to the Herald’s office in London for the coat-of-arms belonging to 
his family, and wishing at the same time to know something of 
my own, I took that opportunity of searching, to find out, if 
possible, whether there were any armorial bearings annexed to my 
name. No such name as mine was to be found in their books, 
nor any name like it. Seeming surprised at this, and asking the 
Herald (a youth) what he thought of it, he replied I was probably 
of the mushroom tribe. Conscious that I am the offspring of a 
day, I felt no resentment. In order to make some atonement for 
his rough reply, this sprig of heraldry told me that it was in his 
power to enoble me, and that at much less expence than if done 
by the Sovereign. ‘For the small sum of forty pounds,’ continued 
he, ‘I can make you out a coat-of-arms, and ally you to some of 
the first families in this kingdom.’ I smiled, and said that, not 
being ambitious of adscititious honours, I would neither give forty 
pounds nor forty pence for the best and most honourable distinc- 
tions which the College of Heralds could bestow ; and that when 
I wanted a coat-of-arms, I could make one myself. He gave me 
to understand that the College had furnished arms for many 
persons of late. ‘Let me tell you,’ said he, ‘ it is forty pounds well 
laid out—a good coat-of-arms is a warm covering, and adds more 
to a man’s consequence than any coat he wears, Forming a coat 
yourself,’ continued he, ‘and wearing any arms not sanctioned by 
the College, is punishable in the Marshall’s Court.’ I did not 
dislike the oddity of this King-at-arms, and asked him what mode 
was generally pursued to make out a new coat. He answered, 
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various ; such as taking part of the escutcheon of any family 
whose name had one syllable the same as, or similar to, that of 
the gentleman that was to be; or by giving some device em- 
blematical of anything either her or his ancestors were renowned 
for. In short, this conversation brought to my recollection the 
following story, which will illucidate the plan at once. A man 
applies to the College for a coat-of-arms, and was asked if any of 
his ancestors had been renowned for any singular achievement ? 
The man paused and considered, but could recollect nothing, 
‘ Your father,’ said the herald, aiding his memory. ‘ Your grand- 
father ?—Your great-grandfather ?’ ‘No,’ returns the applicant, 
‘I never knew that I had a great-grandfather, or a grandfather, 
‘Of yourself?’ asks this creator of dignity. ‘I know nothing 
remarkable of myself,’ returned the man, ‘only that being once 
locked up in Ludgate prison for debt, I found means to escape 
from an upper window; and that, you know, is no honour in a 
man’s ’scutcheon.’ ‘And how did you get down?’ said the 
herald. ‘ Oddenough,’ retorts the man. ‘I procured a cord, fixed 
it round the neck of the statue of King Lud, on the outside of the 
building, and thus let myself down.’ ‘I have it,’ said the herald 
—‘no honour !—Lineally descended from King Lud! and his 
coat-of-arms will do for you.’ 

If men, as Tom Paine says, were to consider their own dignity 
as men, they would spurn at titles, and look on them as nick- 
names, ‘Titles and orders, ’tis true, are harmless things, but they 
produce a kind of foppery in the human character that degrades 
it; talking about its blue ribband like a girl, and showing its 
new garter like a child. I was once in company with a friend, a 
nobleman, to whom the King had just given the red ribband. 
He was then confined to his room with illness, that soon after 
brought him to the grave; but still he wore the ribband over his 
waistcoat, under his flannel gown. The Marquis of Lothian, who 
has the green ribband, coming to see him, the first thing my friend 
noticed was the mode in which Lord Lothian wore his ribband, 
which was hung so loose that he could put his hand into his 
bosom above it. Ill as he was, and scarce able to speak, and when 
his thoughts should naturally have been on more serious matters, 
he eagerly inquired how long the fashion had been to wear the 
ribband in that manner, and was not easy till he had so disposed 
his own. He did not survive this two months. Such effect has 
foppery even on a mind ill-disposed to receive it, 
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But to speak of myself. My father was proprietor of the 
public gardens at , had ambition enough to keep good 
company, and, though not a rich man, brought me up in the line 
of a gentleman. Fortune he could not give; education he did 
not spare. In my tenth year I was sent to Westminster School, 
where I was contemporary with and known to a number of gentle- 
men, some of whom have since been pleased to recognise me— 
namely, the Earl of Harcourt, the late Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Hotham, the late Earl of Northampton, Lord George Lenox, and 
others. Had I continued longer than six years at Westminster 
I might have grown up more in this acquaintance ; but, reversing 
the general rule of sending boys from a private to a public school, 
my father removed me, for convenience, from a public to a private 
one. I was taken at fifteen years of age from Westminster, and 
placed at Mr. Fountaine’s, the then fashionable seminary for 
young gentlemen of rank and fortune. Many of the nobility now 
living (1806) will be able to go along with me in what I shall say 
of this school, It was the nursery of great part of the young 
men of fashion; but I was well received among them. And if the 
idea of schoolfellow can endear men to each other, I ought, from 
my connections there, have expected to have been ushered into 
more exalted life ; but it was not to be; and perhaps I am not 
the less happy. His Grace the present Duke of Buccleugh was so 
attached to me that when I quitted school for the University he 
blubbered at parting as if his heart would break; but some few 
years after, when the pride of rank had fastened on him with her 
talons and warped him, ere he was twenty years of age, on my 
meeting with him in company with a friend, and introducing 
myself to him, he scarce deigned to know me, and on my 
reminding him of the scene of the parting he turned round to 
his friend and smiled with a kind of contempt. I was, like him, 
at that time young, and I must own that I felt it. But since I 
have learned the ways of mankind, nothing of this kind would 
wound me. 

Between the age of eighteen and nineteen I was removed 
from School to Emanuel College, in the University of 
Cambridge, where I continued three years, during which time 
there are but one or two passages of my life worth repeating. 
Whilst at college I was courted by my fellow collegians for more 
reasons than one. My father, considering me as extravagant, 
wrote me a letter in good humour, saying, in pleasantry, that my 
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mother’s uncle, who was supposed to be worth four score thousand 
pounds, had made his will in my favour and left me the whole of 
his property, on a persuasion that, from my natural expensive 
disposition, I should soon circulate that treasure he had been so 
censured for hoarding, and conceiving it would make some atone- 
ment for his supposed covetousness. When the postman brought 
me the letter I had half a dozen acquaintance with me. I read it 
aloud. It soon got wind—flew round the college walls like a 
hurricane; and its effect was soon felt throughout the town. I 
experienced its good effects also; for, added to the homage 
I received, which is always paid to supposed wealth, I became 
instantly in credit. Those tradesmen who were before cautious 
of trusting me would almost force their commodities upon me, 
I took no advantage, however, of any of them, except the college 
cook—a saucy fellow, who furnished my private table with anything 
and everything I wanted—and the imposing wine merchant, who 
kept my cellaret well supplied, but often sold me Made-here-a for 
Madeira. 

During my stay at college I was a very early riser, never in 
bed in the summer-time after four o’clock, and always indulged 
myself with a walk into the country, two hours before the chapel 
bell rang. I used to enjoy my reflections on the banks of the 
Cam, found myself frequently watched by the simple villagers lest 
I should throw myself in; and was talked of by them as the 
melancholy gentleman. So apt are the people to misconstrue 
what they'are unused to see—an early-rising gentleman. Had I 
continued this practice of early rising through my life, instead of 
seventy years, I should have already lived one hundred, and been 
richer than Iam. Universities are a wise and noble institution, 
but, like many others, have been abused ; and time has dwindled 
many of their ceremonies and formalities into farce: witness that of 
taking a Bachelor’s degree. The candidate is directed to give the 
maidservant of the master of the college to which he belongs 
half-a-crown for a paper of pins (at least it was so at Emanuel 
when I was at the university in 1754), which he takes with him 
to the Senate House, where these candidates from every college 
are assembled for three days, and where they wait for some hours 
each day, subject to be examined as to their proficiency in learn- 
ing by any master of arts present. Whilst there waiting, they 
amuse themselves on the benches at push-pin. Some few are 
examined in classical and mathematical knowledge, but scarce one 
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in ten, and these only pointed out as young men who can stand 
the test. 

After being admitted by the Chancellor to answer the question, 
the graduate is hurried away to the schools, where a fellow of his 
own college, being appointed his father for the day, gets up into 
the rostrum, and the young man into an opposite one. Here the 
question is to be asked in Latin, the supposed determination of 
the moment. When this is actually the case, if the respondent 
presumes to give any rational answer, or indeed any other than 
‘Nescio,’ 2.¢. ‘I don’t know,’ and as much as to say, ‘I don’t care,’ 
he is thumped about by his fellow-candidates (with which the 
room is full and in riot) with cushions or their caps, and is pulled, 
perhaps, headlong from the rostrum, and his gown almost torn off 
his back, for his presumption in arraigning the ignorance of others. 
Thus, if the father says ‘Mi fili, Domine X, quid est Sobrietas ?’ 
i.e. ‘My son, Sir X, what is sobriety ?’ the other, if he has no witty 
reply to make, answers ‘ Nescio;’ but if the respondent wishes to 
excite a laugh, he will, by concerting this with his father before 
he enters the schools, request him to ask him a certain question, 
to which he has prepared a smart reply, and which, being con- 
ceived to be offhand, sets the whole place in a roar. Sometimes 
it is the spur of the moment. One young man, I recollect, who 
had a chew of tobacco in his mouth, and whom his opponent 
meant to rebuke for his indecorum, was asked, ‘ Quid est hoc?’ 
pointing to the mouth, 7.e. ‘What is this?’ the other replied by 
pointing to his own mouth, ‘ Hoc est quid,’ happily reversing the 
words, The fellow-commoners were always at Cambridge called 
empty bottles, from the following circumstance that occurred at 
Emanuel. Wine-merchants send their porters occasionally round 
the colleges to collect the bottles; one of these men, during the 
hour of lecture, knocked at the lecture-room door by mistake, and 
called out ‘Hmpty bottles!’ The tutor, then out of humour, 
at being attended only by one fellow-commoner, when there 
were twenty in college, cried out, ‘ Call again another time, I have 
now but one.’ This soon gathered wind, and these young gentle- 
men of the first class went afterwards throughout the university 
by the name of Empty Boitles. As to professional students (some 
very few excepted), they are worse scholars at leaving college than 
at their admission. I heard our tutor once censure a young man 
at lecture, who had been nearly three years at college, by saying 
that he knew less than a freshman who sat next him. ‘ Well, and 
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what of that?’ retorts the youth. ‘He is but just come from 
school.’ 

Leaving Cambridge soon after I was twenty-one years of age, 
I returned home to my father’s house, for I could not take orders 
till I was twenty-three. During this interval I commenced 
author. I translated from the Italian several burlettas, and 
adapted them to the English stage. They were performed on a 
small stage in my father’s gardens. William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was renowned for his eccentric gaiety, used to amuse 
himself there. When his Royal Highness died, he was much re- 
gretted at Windsor, where, in the improvements he made, he em- 
ployed all the poor around him, so as to keep himself continually 
in want of money; but he had an art of getting more when he 
wanted it, superior to most men. I had it from very good 
authority, that Lord Trevor was applied to by a gentleman when 
the bishopric of Durham was vacant, saying that if he wished his 
brother to be the bishop, it might be brought about, on his ad- 
vancing the Duke of Cumberland 10,000/., who was in immediate 
want of it to go to Newmarket. The money was advanced, and 
his brother was the bishop. At another time he obtained a loan 
of the like sum from his sister, the Princess Amelia, whom he 
importuned very much; she took him to task, arraigned his 
dissipated conduct, and said she never would be instrumental to 
it. He assured her that the money he wanted was to complete 
an improvement in Windsor Park, where it was well laid out, in 
employing the surrounding poor, and, to convince her of it, pro- 
posed to take her down to inspect the works. He had at that 
time near five hundred men digging a canal. She went to the 
lodge, and he drove her round the park in a one-horse chaise, and 
had so contrived it, with his manager, that as she passed from one 
place to another the same set of men, as in a theatre, removed to 
another spot, which, when she was brought to, were seen planting 
of trees; at another, five hundred men (the same) were found 
grubbing of hedges. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘ brother, I had no concep- 
tion of this. You must employ near two thousand people.’ 
‘True, madam,’ said he, ‘and was I to take you to the other side 
of the Park, I could shew you as many more.’ No; she was 
satisfied that his money was better expended than she had ap- 
prehended, and she lent him the sum he wanted. The truth 
of this was averred to me by an old servant, privy to the 
deception. 
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Among my youthful friends I must reckon Sir William 
Fowler, a young gentleman who, though possessing a good heart, 
had an unfortunate end. I once rescued him from the effects of a 
midnight frolic, which had confined him and his friends in St. 
Martin’s round-house for an assault upon lamps and upon watch- 
men. I brought there a Westminster justice, who for a Portugal 
piece of 36s.,and a bottle or two of wine, interfered with the 
constable of the night, and procured his release. It was against the 
order of justice, but the rotation offices were not then established 
and justice was at sale. I was as happy once in getting the Earl 
of Effingham released from the Poultry Compter, who was brought 
in there one Saturday night for wantonly, in liquor, breaking a 
lamp ; the keeper could not release him, saying no magistrate sat 
on Sunday, and he must wait there till Monday ; but going there to 
domy Sunday duty, for I was at that time chaplain to the compter, 
I argued the case with the keeper, wrote a note to Mr. Stevenson, 
then Lord Mayor, prevailed on him to hear the cause, and his 
lordship was released immediately on his own bail. He was not 
made acquainted of this piece of service I did him, nor did I 
inform him. J wanted not his thanks; I did only as I would be 
done by. 

Being now of sufficient age to take orders, and my father 
enjoining it, I determined to conform; not from any prospect of 
provision in that profession, but merely with a view of getting 
my own living. We had but little acquaintance among the 
clergy, and of course I found getting into orders difficult. The 
chief bar was not having a title, that is, an appointment toa curacy, 
given under the hand of some incumbent, and from which he cannot 
remove the curate afterwards whilst he thinks proper to employ 
assistance, till that curate is otherwise provided for. My father 
exerted himself to procure me a title, but could not succeed. The 
late Earl of Stanhope, a friend to my family, took up my cause. 
He was intimately acquainted with Dr. Gilbert, then Archbishop 
of York, to whom he related my case in writing, and requested 
his Lordship, if he found me otherwise qualified, to ordain me; 
saying that as he presumed titles for orders were enjoined by law 
merely to indemnify the bishop ordaining from any expence, he 
pledged his honor that I never should be troublesome to him, 
With this letter I went to York, and saw the Archbishop, who 
refused me ordination, rejecting the letter with disdain, and a 
‘what do Lords know of the business?’ This was the haughty 
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prelate that refused admittance into the Cathedral of Salisbury to 
the Mayor and Corporation of the City, when he was Bishop of that 
See. Gilbert Burnet, of very respectable memory, was formerly 
Bishop of that diocese, and on an inkeeper of the city being asked 
by a traveller in Gilbert’s time who was their Bishop, shrewdly 
replied, ‘It was Gilbert Burnet; but now,’ shaking his head, 
‘ Burn tt, ’tis Gilbert.’ 

Foiled in my first attempt to procure ordination, I was still 
more unwilling to take orders ; for I am convinced that in making 
me a clergyman my father spoilt a good layman ; however, he 
thought otherwise, and procuring a title for me in Wiltshire, I 
submitted to his decision of my fate. I was appointed curate of 
Enford, in Wilts, and was ordained by Dr. Thomas, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; but on the day I was ordained I received a letter from 
my father, saying he had procured me a Sunday duty in Hert- 
fordshire. It was that of Ware, where I was appointed by the 
churchwardens to officiate on Sundays only. Having no one to 
record my abilities, as a preacher, but myself, and the approba- 
tion I met with in that time having been the cause of a variety of 
incidents and events, it is necessary that I should inform my 
readers that it was my pride to excel, and my early determination 
that in whatever line of life I was thrown it should be my study 
to reach the top of it in excellence. I was much admired as a 
pulpit orator, much caressed, and much followed, and I trust I 
shall stand acquitted of vanity in so saying, when some concomi- 
tant circumstances are made known. I had prepared a few good 
sermons, and found myself capable of composing others. I hada 
tolerable good voice, a good person (being five feet eleven inches 
high), a better delivery, and an easy, graceful action. There are 
thousands living that know the truth of this. Such is either the 
indolence or the ignorance of our clergy in general that they read 
and deliver worse than any schoolboy, and the modern flowers of 
oratory, I am sorry to observe, are blowing the nose, huskiness, 
hawking and spitting, the stroking of the band, or the extension 
of a white hand or white handkerchief. When I determined to 
take orders, I studied to be master of a good delivery, and the 
approbation I met with told me that I had not studied in vain. 

Lord Chesterfield had certainly great knowledge of the world, 
and he considered that a dull boy was fittest for the church. A 
lad of spirit indeed and enterprise, one of acute feelings and 
whose pride is soon wounded, is by no means adapted to make his 
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way in the clerical profession. Preferment is in the hands of the 
great, and the great must be humoured, courted, and flattered. 
Sir Joseph Mawbey once observed to me that he wondered much 
that I had no preferment. ‘ You may wonder much, Sir Joseph,’ 
said I, ‘not knowing my disposition ; but 7, who know it, wonder 
not at all. My natural feelings are acute. I cannot submit to 
indignities. I have abundant resources within myself; I can 
earn my bread with my pen, and therefore could never bend to 
the pride and caprice of others.’ My chief errors in life have 
been the not cultivating that respectable acquaintance which 
chance threw in my way and a too ready resentment of injuries. 
After quitting the curacy at Ware, I had two churches to 
serve, that of All Saints’ in Hertford, in the morning, and one about 
three miles from the town in the afternoon. Though the church at 
Hertford was crowded by the inhabitants of the towns of Hertford 
and Ware (for my former congregation travelled far to hear me), yet 
the village church was as empty as the other was full. The first 
day I officiated there, my congregation consisted only of the clerk, 
two girls and a boy. Service ended, being on horseback and a 
fine afternoon, I rode round among the principal farmers in the 
parish, gave them to understand that I should be very punctual 
in my attendance, and hoped they would make a point of coming 
tochurch, They promised that they would, and in a few Sundays 
Ihad a tolerable congregation. I preached to them in an easy 
familiar style, a language they understood and were pleased with, 
and persuade myself that I did as much good in that place as any 
minister that there preceded or followed me. The following will 
convince my readers of the truth of what I have advanced, and 
the approbation I was honoured with. Quitting the parish a 
few months after, having received uncommon civilities and 
attention from the parishioners, I conceived it incumbent on me 
to acknowledge it publicly, in a kind of farewell discourse. This 
they were pleased to take in good part, and requested me to 
print ; and in purchasing this sermon they made me up a hand- 
some purse. Not satisfied with hearing it once, several gentle- 
men requested me to repeat it in the afternoon at the village 
church to which I was going, and they would accompany me 
there. This being acceded to, and the day fine and warm in the 
month of April, I proposed to walk. Accordingly after dinner a 
small party consisting of five or six gentlemen and as many young 
ladies joined me, and we set off in company. They assured me 
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that the church would be more crowded than ever it had been 
since it was built ; for it was small and they knew a great many 
that would be there. In short, it occasioned some pleasantries on 
the way, very flattering to me. The church was in view for some 
hundreds of yards before we reached it, and not perceiving any 
person waiting in the churchyard, as is usual in fine weather at 
all village-churches before the minister arrives, I observed that 
it was fortunate for me that I had brought my congregation with 
me, or I should otherwise have preached to the walls. However, 
when we reached the chancel door it was fast, and I could not 
obtain admittance. A voice within cried out, ‘You can’t come 
in; there is not standing-room for even one more.’ It was 
literally true, and it was with the greatest difficulty that J could 
squeeze in. I recommended it to my company to stand up, upon 
an elevated tomb near one of the windows, and ordered the 
window to be opened so that they heard tolerably well. I gave 
out the psalms to be sung and led the way myself, and had the 
pleasure to hear the walls ring with the loudest strains of heart- 
felt thanksgiving. Wonderful is the effect of social worship, 
where all tongues are tuned in unison! Had I the vanity natural 
to our order and equal to what I conceived my abilities would 
reach, I should have kept close to my profession, and never 
estranged my mind from it; but I was ambitious to accumulate 
a small independence, and the church, with my indignant spirit, 
was not the channel. Service being ended, had it not been for 
an itinerant preacher, that called the attention of the lower class 
of my followers in the churchyard, I should have walked back 
to Hertford at the end of a little regiment; as it was, more than 
150 accompanied me home, 

After saying so much of myself, and dwelling so long on 4 
religious subject, let me enliven it with one of another kind, 
Hertford was remarkable, as most county towns are, for a number 
of unmarried women, and few unmarried men; so that they 
could seldom make up a dance, though the attempt was always 
made at Christmas, at which season of the year I was there. Sol 
found it three or four years before at Horsham in Sussex, where 
the monthly ball consisted wholly of maidens, I remember being 
once at this ball, when twenty couple of young women danced, 
and I was the only man among them, and what is most extraordi- 
nary could not get a partner; for having asked the rector’s daughter 
to dance—a proud dame—and she declining, all the rest had 
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paired themselves, and I had the mortification to be only a looker- 
on, and an attendant upon them. A regiment of soldiers being 
quartered at Hodsdon, within the distance of two or three miles of 
Hertford, I proposed at a card assembly to go over there and invite 
the officers. It pleased the women, and I became a favourite on 
that and some other accounts. For one of the young ladies I had 
the honour to dance with, through a declaration she made to me, 
perhaps uwnguardedly, and the mode I pursued in consequence, 
perhaps indelicately, yet unknown to her, I obtained a husband in 
one of the officers whom I had introduced. Had it not been from 
an opening of her mind to me she would have missed of that happi- 
ness it was the means of procuring her. I am firmly of opinion 
that a woman of character and fortune often misses the object of 
her choice, thro’ an excess of delicacy and a fear of disclosing 
her sentiments. There was a young lady of this town who had 
been since the age of seventeen in possession of a clear estate of 
5001. a year, and would inherit at her father’s death 20,000/.; yet 
this lady declared to me, at the age of twenty-seven, that she never 
had an offer of marriage in her life. I could have told her the 
reason, if I pleased; she was too ordinary to attract the notice of 
men of rank and fortune, and men of no rank and fortune like 
myself, were afraid to propose to her. Though I might have said 
(and a fair opening it was) had I not wanted spirit and gallantry, 
—‘to prevent such a declaration in future, so disgraceful to our 
sex, make you an offer myself.’ It was not my fate to be rich 
inany way. I have had three wives, but not a guinea with either. 
Independence in life has been the polarity of my magnet, and 
independence has kept me poor,—not in spirit, but in pocket. 

In the parish of Ockley, in Surry, where I continued more 
than a year, I received great civilities from the people in general, 
and many acts of friendship from individuals so as to enable me, 
on a curacy of 40/. a year, to live comfortably and keep two 
saddle-horses. One lent me a house, another furnished it, a third 
supplied us with coals, a fourth with wine, a fifth with poultry ; 
one with vegetables, another with fruit, and two days in the week 
we had the use of a gentleman’s carriage, to go wherever we 
pleased ; my wife was as much beloved as myself, and these friends 
studied to bestow, what they meant to give, in a delicate way, so 
as neither to hurt my pride nor my feelings; so much is the 
curate of a country parish befriended, where he is liked. My 
proud spirit could ill brook these obligations, but necessity obliged 
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metoaccept them. I considered them as contributions voluntarily 
given in support of a public officer. Nothing could have induced 
me to leave this place but ill-health. The situation was low, and 
I was afflicted with an ague almost the whole time I was there, 
Among the acquaintance I made at Ockley was Richard Hull, 
Esq., first bencher of the Temple, through whom I was appointed to 
preach one Sunday at the Temple Church. I composed a sermon 
purposely for the oceasion. It was on the abuse of things, in the 
course of which I ran through all professions of life, beginning 
with my own, and did not spare it. Having expatiated on this 
and some others, ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ for the profession of the law,’ and 
made a dead stop. I had been warm and animated in the pre- 
ceding part of my discourse, and had the reader been present and 
seen the effect of these last words, he would have supposed by 
the agitations of the congregation, their eagerness to hear, and 
their apparent fear of hearing what they should not like, that I 
was a prophet, or a messenger sent from heaven. You might 
have heard a spider fall. Though I by no means approve of 
severities in a pulpit, yet as the conduct of our lawyers is so very 
exceptionable and condemnable, I was determined not to miss the 
opportunity of opening the eyes of some of them if it were pos- 
sible. After service when I returned to the vestry, the congrega- 
tion crowded round me and thanked me for my discourse. 

From Ockley I removed to London, and took the curacy of 
St. Clement-Danes in the Strand, and became presently sensible 
of the weight of parochial duty in a large and populous parish. 
On quitting this Dr. Bruce, the King’s chaplain at Somerset House 
Chapel, employed me as his assistant. Being now much at leisure 
I turned my thoughts to what I conceived would not only be 
beneficial to myself but useful to society; for to this end we are 
born. ‘The first thing I planned was an academy to teach oratory 
mechanically, This may draw a smile from some of my readers 
who may consider it as a natural gift ; but Longinus did not think 
so, or he would not have taken such pains as he did to form an 
orator. I had the honour to read a public lecture in London 
before Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Birch, Doctors Maty, Morton, and 
Knight, of the Museum, Sir John Fielding, Sir John Hill, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and all the literati then in town; and after it recited 
Cicero’s ‘ Defence of Milo,’ and not only with the applause of my 
hearers, but accompanied with their decided opinion that the 
thing was not only practicable but likely to become of general 
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use. My terms were moderate, so that I had a great many pupils ; 
but, finding it did not pay me adequate to my labour, I gave it 
up. This was in 1762. Many years afterwards I made a proposal 
to the headmaster of Eton School to attend and teach young 
gentlemen there the art of elocution; but, not having been there 
bred, I did not succeed in my application. Had I been educated 


‘at Eton, instead of Westminster, the case would have been other- 


wise, So riveted are men to prejudice. 

I had not as yet set out as an author, except in translating the 
burlettas I have already mentioned; but gave myself much to 
reading, it being my determination some day to profit by my 
studies ; to this end I made extracts of all matters of importance 
I met with, adding my own observations as they then occurred. 
So that the thousands of extracts which I have made in the course 
of years, interspersed with my own remarks, is a valuable library 
of itself. I have been at the trouble of arranging them under 
alphabetical heads, with an intent at some future day to give them 
to the world; if it shall please God to spare my life so to do; and 
I believe this will be the finale of allmy labours. My readers will 
find a prospectus of this work at the end of these pages. 


P.S.—The second part of the learned Doctor’s memoirs, though 
it exists in MS., has never been printed, and report says that he did 
his best to call in the first part. Happily some copies are still 
occasionally to be met with. It may interest the readers of 
CoRNHILL to know that the good man did at last attain to the 
competence his independent spirit so richly deserved. He is 
famous in the history of the English Church as the inventor of 
the ‘sermon printed in script type, in imitation of handwriting,’ 
designed to save the clergy the labour of transcribing—an 
invention since perfected by the useful art of lithography.—U. S. 
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LITTLE ANNA 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE JOLLY-BOAT. 


YeLLow Jack had indeed more than kept his promise. He had 
shown us the thin crust of kindly treatment on which we were 
depending. Why Captain Stansfield had not gone with the ship I 
could not then understand. I understood afterwards that as the 
wretched white slaves were disposed of in His Majesty’s planta- 
tions, and the transaction must be one of considerable publicity, it 
was not judged prudent for Captain Stansfield to appear. For, 
since his escape, descriptions of his person had been sent across to 
the colonial Governments, and all Scottish ships were closely 
scrutinised for the escaped murderer. Also in Virginia and the 
Carolinas there was no Provost Gregory Partan to blind the eyes 
of the authorities. 

But at that time I put down my father’s secret presence on the 
island to some fell design upon my mother. I resolved therefore 
to devise immediately means of escape from the Isle of the Winds, 
and to take my chance upon the mainland whenever we could 
reach it. I thought that the distance could not be very great, at 
least. to some of the civilised and larger islands. But I had no 
more exact idea of the geography than a vague remembrance 
of a map in the Moll’s Atlas and Compendium which had belonged 
to my grandfather. 

However, I resolved first to question our guide, and so, after 
resting a few days, I asked him again to accompany Anna and 
myself into the woods on pretext of gathering the ripe plums of a 
tall and beautiful tree which grew there. 

Yellow Jack was not unwilling, and with a wide grimace and 
a loud and vacant laugh, cried out that he was ready, asking only 
time to go in and warn his mother. 

‘Eborra,’ I said, as soon as we were without the village, and 
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safe from the prying ears of the liberty men, ‘must we always 
stay here? Is there no way to escape among Christian people ?’ 

He smiled his wistful smile. 

‘Already you are tired of poor Obeah boy? Christian you 
like better. Are not these Christian?’ he pointed with bitter 
irony to the buccaneer village beneath us, 

‘Nay, Eborra,’ I said, ‘ we are not tired of you!’ 

And Anna chimed in, ‘ No, truly! You are the only friend 
we have on this accursed island ! ’ 

And our quick speeches pleased him no little. 

On this occasion we kept away to the right, skirting the High 
Woods, and walking first along the shore and then among the 
easier herbage on the margin of the bay. I had noticed that the 
sailors of the Corramantee never by any chance wandered in this 
direction, but always took their walks southward along the 
opposite curve of the crescent. We were now heading towards its 
northern horn. 

I asked Yellow Jack the reason why the sailors avoided this 
place. 

He pointed to a low common-growing bush, like the alders 
which grew along the Kirkconnel Water at home, which overhung 
the path. 

‘That is the reason,’ he said, sententiously. 

And he indicated a huge snake which lay along a branch with 
its flat head swaying a little over and towards us. ‘ Fer-de-lance 
strike at the faces of those who pass beneath—strike like a whip- 
lash—so—and then come back to his place !’ 

‘Let us go further out,’ I said, thinking of Anna, ‘ where there 
is clean yellow sand to walk on. Why run the risk of dying in a 
swamp by serpent’s poison ?’ 

‘He never will touch Eborra, nor yet Eborra’s friends, and these 
are all quick-sands!’ said the lad. And though it thrilled me with 
fear to see him, he went up close and passed his hand caressingly 
up and down the snake’s back, humming at the same time his low, 
continuous song. Anna and I shuddered to look at him, but Eborra 
was perfectly calm; and the huge fer-de-lance arched his ruddy 
back like a petted cat by the fireside, darting out his forked tongue 
and moving his head quickly to and fro before our guide’s face. 

‘He Obeah—I Obeah !’ said Yellow Jack, and with a farewell 
caress he came on with us once more through the scrubby under- 
growth. We were soon forcing our way with cutlass and knife 
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through the tangle towards the northern horn. Here, at some 
former time, the whole face of the cliff had fallen down ina 
vast tumbled confusion, thousands of huge blocks being piled indis- 
criminately over each other, and these,.seen from the sea, were full 
of black holes, overgrown with tasseled creepers and prickly pear— 
the haunt, so the sailor-men said, of wild animals and yet more 
deadly snakes. 

Into this tangle Yellow Jack led us by a path which had 
obviously been trodden more than once before, as swiftly and con- 
fidently as a man will walk up to his own front door. 

‘Do not fear,’ he said ; ‘I will show you how to escape from 
these Christians.’ 

So, greatly heartened by his promise, we followed, Anna as 
usual leading the way, and the guide putting the creepers aside 
from before the girl’s face by holding them in the hook at the end 
of his right arm till she had passed. I had to attend to myself. 

The huge down-throw of rock, heaped high above in fantastic 
masses, was a very rabbit warren below, through whose tunnels 
Eborra threaded his way—gliding under this block and clambering 
over the next. We followed down long gloomy passages, and 
over miniature mountain passes. Then, ducking low again we 
emerged safely on the loveliest little sheltered bay, a very harbour 
in miniature, completely sheltered from all sight of the sea and 
defenced on the land side from the buccaneers’ village. 

Anna clapped her hands at the sight, and cried out with 
pleasure at the lovely sand and shells on the shore. The shells 
were not broken to pieces, as on the beach in front of the village, by 
the force of the waves, but every tiny turret-like form was perfect 
to its last whorl. Some were marked like stair-cases, with steps of 
alternate yellow and red. Anna bent and gathered handfuls and 
finally lapfuls of these, murmuring all the while with a kind of 
tenderness, ‘Ah, that I had you home with me at the Miln House, 
what boxes I should make! How happy I should be!’ 

And this was the sole complaint I heard her make all the time 
she was on the island. 

In one corner of this fairy paradise, and sheltered from the wash 
of any seas by the great jutting nose of the North Horn, a ship’s 
jolly-boat rode at anchor close to a little natural pier, as taut and 
trim as if the Indiamen’s crew had just left her. 

I ran to her and found that she was both well kept and well 
found, having her four oars commodiously packed under a protect- 
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ing awning, a short-socketed spar for hoisting a sail, and all the 
necessary conveniences for making a voyage of some length. A 
chain of stout links of iron connected her stem with the anchor at 
the bottom of the little harbour, 

‘We must set sail at once, before the ship comes back!’ I 
cried eagerly. ‘Where did you get the boat? And why have 
you not escaped long ago?’ 

For the marvel of possessing such a treasure, and yet remaining 
in a position of slavery, troubled me. 

But Yellow Jack held up his handless arm, and said reproach- 
fully, without answering my first question, ‘This is the reason, 
sir! Alsowhom would Eborra trust except his weak old mother ? 
And whither would he go, when there—there—and there (pointing 
south, north, and east) are slaves, slaves—only slaves ?’ 

Then he guided us to a small hut built of drift-wood and 
thatched with broad palmetto leaves, which stood unseen in a 
charming recess of the rocks. ; 

‘Eborra’s house!’ he explained, with a proud and satisfied 
look. And here, upon blocks of wood rudely shaped as stools, we 
sat and ate bananas and strange fruits which our guide had 
brought with him, while almost at our feet the wavelets hissed 
crisply along the beach of bright shells and golden sand. 

The half-caste stood silent before us a long time before he 
spoke. : 
‘You Eborra’s friends,’ he said. ‘You not like the others, 
Suppose Eborra shows you how to escape, you never sell him into 
slavery. Never let cruel white man whip his mother—because 
she is a witch !’ 

I could not tell him that still in my own country poor old 
women like his mother were condemned for witchcraft, and that not 
so long ago, one had been burned with all the circumstances of civil 
and ecclesiastical pomp upon the borough moor of Abercairn itself. 

On the contrary, Anna promised him that if we were delivered 
and restored to our own country, he should be rewarded and cared 
for, and his mother also, He turned on her a look of dog-like 
gratitude, and, taking the girl’s hand, he set it on his head. 
‘Eborra your slave!’ he said, gratefully. 

Then, in fragmentary but easily understood sentences, he told 
us that if we did endeavour to escape, we must go northward, that 
achain of islands connected us with the larger settlements of 
Puerto Rico and Jamaica, where we would find governments, and 
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ships in which to return to our native land. But he warned us 
that the voyage would prove a long and dangerous one. More- 
over, the jolly-boat would go so slow that if the Corramantee 
chanced to return about the time of our escape we must he 
instantly recaptured. 

Still, here was a hope, a possibility, and according to my 
fashion I began to build upon it. In five minutes I had us all 
back in imagination at New Milns, my uncle John dethroned, the 
prince come to his own. And as for the princess 

But Yellow Jack broke in remorselessly upon the beauty of my 
vision. ‘To-night or to-morrow at latest the Corramantee will 
return. We must wait till they lay her ashore to careen her, 
We need many things for the voyage. We must find casks for 
water and bring them hither; we must take dried tongues, 
smoked beef. s 

‘How can we get these,’ interrupted Anna, ‘ unless we steal ? 
We cannot buy them,’ 

Yellow Jack looked at her in astonishment. 

‘It is no sin to steal from a thief, he said. ‘ Buccaneer cut 
off Eborra’s hand. Eborra take boat to help him to get back 
his liberty. Will he ever get that back?’ He held up the 
stump of his arm as he spoke, smiling strangely as he did so, and 
neither of us made any further objection, so easily is morality 
sometimes satisfied. 

I asked Eborra how he knew that the ship would retum 
speedily. ‘My mother told me she sawit sailing hither. It fought 
and took a ship. Many people were killed. Two ships will come 
with much plunder, to-night—to-morrow perhaps !’ 

I said to myself that if this proved to be true his mother would 
be a witch indeed, and in my own country might be in even 
greater danger than in any pirate isle. I thought of Mr. John 
Bell. 

We went back, not by the way we had come, but through the 
silent woods—Eborra, like the guardian demon of the place, still 
humming his curious song, and the deadly snakes waving their 
heads at us from the boughs. Bright-coloured birds flashed across 
us. Strange flowers gleamed amid the dull green of the foliage. 
Far off we could hear a sound like a bell strutk in some church 
tower, a solemn note, at once reverberant and sonorous—then 
silence yet more complete, and again after a space that solemn 
toll, as if in the deeps of the unknown wood the dead were bury- 
ing the dead. 
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Then out of this intenser silence from the forest edges, where 


re- the high woods stood up like a black rampart wall, would come 
tee a sudden terrible scream, or a burst of laughter equally hideous— 
be some bird seized by a serpent, or perchance only a howling 
monkey playing bo-peep with his kind. 
ny An hour afterwards, as we entered the village with our hastily- 
all seized bunches of grapes and satchels of wild plums, we attracted 
he no attention ; something absorbing in interest had happened. The 
whole population stood at gaze, and even my mother was on the 
ny balcony of her house, looking out to sea as eagerly as any. ‘Two 
ill ships had been sighted, one with three and the other with two 
or, masts. They were heading directly for the island. And I knew 
or not whether Yellow Jack’s mother was truly a witch, or whether 
8, our guide owed his prevision to some superior trick of eyesight. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
JIM PEMBURY MAKES A MISTAKE, 


Bur, at any rate, we had now something definite to do. The jolly- 
boat must be provisioned. Will Bowman must be enlisted; a 
watch kept upon the beach for such readily conveyable articles as 
would be useful to us in our adventure ; and, most difficult of all, 
1 my mother humoured and kept in ignorance till the last moment. 
It was manifestly too late for the ships to pass the intricate and 
, dangerous passage of the reefs before the morning. But I do not 
think that in the buccaneer village there were many shut eyes that 
| night. A continual hum of voices came up to our ears, and as we 
’ crawled cautiously along the shore the acrid smell of tobacco or 
| the red glow from a lop-sided pipe-bowl told where the liberty men 
were discussing the chances of the new capture. Anna and I stole 
. near a group of them that we might listen to their talk. That 
also might prove useful; or so we told each other. For with the 
throwing overboard of one convention, many others go. 

But we were bound to escape, and must not stand upon a 
scruple. We had resolved to suspend the Commandment we had 
learned: ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ And so the unwritten addition. 
‘Thou shalt not eavesdrop,’ could be no more of binding interpre- 
tation for us. 

‘Tell ye what,’ said one man, whom I recognised by his accent 
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as Rodney Pax, a red-bearded burly man, and a great favourite on 
account of his good-humour ; ‘ if yonder boat’s a three-master, I’m 
glad I was not aboard o’ the Corramantee when she was took, 
Fightin’ I am with you in, but walkin’ the plank blindfold! That’s 
what gets me, Jim! I can hear them scream as they hit the water!’ 

It was Jim Pembury who replied, a lean snaky gipsy-like fellow 
with a nose broken in combat. 

‘For me,’ he said, between quick puffs of his pipe, ‘I see no 
two ways. Lither die old in the ditch or run your chance of dying 
young on the scaffold. I never did hold with this cant of mercy, 
If we are Brethren of the Coast, Brethren of the Coast let us be. 
I don’t hold with bringing white women here with a palace for 
them to live in, and that boy and girl running peering everywhere. 
No good comes o’ that, as I see!’ 

‘One’s Captain’s son—t’other’s supercargo’s daughter! That’s 
why!’ said another out of the darkness. 

‘ P’raps they’ll make it up, and start a new crew!’ chuckled 
another. 

‘First we know,’ continued Jim Pembury, ‘this island will 
get blowed on, and we'll hear the blessed magistrate a-tellin’ us 
that we had better get ready to be hanged by the neck till we be 
dead. . . . “And the Lord have a 

‘Stow that, Jim,’ said Rodney Pax quickly; ‘no good ever 
comes o’ takin’ them words in vain!’ 

‘Rodney’s turning soft, I guess, like Captain and old Saul!’ 
said Jim Pembury. 

‘Dare you say as much to either o’ them you’ve named, Jim ?’ 
retorted Rodney. ‘Tony Drake an’ me ’ill come along and bring 
home the pieces in a fo’c’sle sack, if you do!’ 

‘If you think I’m afeared o’ either Captain or any gipsy tinker 
that breathes, you’re mistaken,’ said Pembury. ‘I’m as gooda 
man as they is, and better. J didn’t kill my father when he was 
asleep !’ 

Something passed us quickly, a tall figure, dark against the sky, 
as Anna and I cowered lower behind the hedge of prickly-pear. 

‘Stand up, Jim Pembury,’ I heard the voice of Captain Stans- 
field, very clear and yet not loud. ‘ You never killed your father, did 
you not? Well, you have a chance to kill a better man now. 
Stand up and fight it out for your life! I might have you tied up 
and shot like a dog for the words you have spoken. If I gave the 
order, is there a man would say me nay? But I give you a chance, 
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which is more than you deserve. Has he his knife, men? Get 
over the hedge, the rest of you? I will fight him in the dark who 
slandersin the dark. Are you ready, Jim Pembury? Step out!’ 

But the man did not reply. Already he had dropped to the 
ground, and from where we crouched we could see him creeping 
round under the shelter of the hedge with intent to strike the 
first blow. It was a terrible moment. We were on the same side of 
the hedge, and he was crawling so closely that he could scarcely 
avoid touching either of us. Yet the prickly-pear hedge was full 
of keen spines, and it was impossible either to overleap it or to push 
through. So, though I suffered intense pain from the pricking, I 
pressed my back against the fleshy leaves and drew Anna down 
upon my knees, just as Jim Pembury came creeping softly round. 
He was so close in, that I thought he could not possibly escape 
seeing us. But he had eyes only for my father, who had. never 
moved since he had spoken. I could see him still, black against 
the sky, making a blank among the stars. 

Every moment I expected to feel the liberty man’s knife, and I 
wondered if it could hurt much more than the needles which were 
piercing my back and sides. But, just as Pembury crouched for 
the rush, I felt something strike my foot. The crouching man 
stumbled and fell forward upon the stones and shingle, and with an 
oath and a ring of iron his knife went clattering out of his hands. 
The dark figure of Captain Stansfield vanished too quickly for our 
eyes to see what happened next. We heard the sound of two 
heavy blows stricken in quick succession, a dull groan like that of 
a pole-axed ox, and then between us and the sky we saw once more 
the dark tall figure of the Captain. He was wiping a knife deli- 
cately, even as I had seen him do in the Blue Room at New Milns., 

Then a hand fell on the collar of my shirt and I was lifted to 
my feet, Anna still in my arms. 

‘What is this?’ said my father’s voice. ‘More traitorous knaves ? 
What! my son Philip night-lurking here among the hedges !’ 

‘He fell over my foot, sir!’ I stammered, without thinking 
what I had said. 

‘ Aha, son Philip ! Then I owe you that which I shall not forget ! 
But now escort this young lady to your mother’s house, and go you 
to bed. This is neither time nor place for either of you to be 
abroad.’ 

So Anna and I walked slowly back to my mother’s house, and 
found her sitting at her stocking with an open Bible before her. She 
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knitted steadily in the lamplight and as if her fingers could not 
stop. But though she looked at the book I do not think she read 
much. 

‘You are too late out, Philip and Anna!’ she said as if we had 
been playing about the Yett House at hi-spy or marbles. ‘It is 
not altogether seemly !’ 

So for once in their lives my father and my mother were agreed 
upon a question of morals. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ‘CORRAMANTEE’S’ PRIZE, 


Our friend Yellow Jack always said that Captain Stansfield was not 
by any means the worst of the white men, and this qualified praise 
seemed to be the sense of all we could gather from the other 
slaves upon the island. Indeed, my father’s own ‘boy,’ a fat 
rascal named Jacob, was looked upon by all as a very fortunate 
person, and was constantly in demand at every negro dance and 
Obeah festival on account of his supposed influence with his 
master. 

Strangely, of late I also had begun to doubt the evidence of 
my senses, and to wonder if, indeed, what I had seen and heard 
in the Blue Room of New Milns could have been real. But soon 
I had other things upon my mind than speculation as to the 
particular tinge of red upon my father’s hands, At the best their 
purity was by no means virgin. 

In the morning the ships were both in the bay. They proved 
to be the Corramantee and another tall vessel of three masts, full 
rigged and capable of containing twice the number of men which 
manned the hermaphrodite schooner. But, though there were blanks 
in the muster-roll, and the second mate would never more bid a 
man wash his socks on board any earthly ship, there were no new 
faces ; and it was obvious that the task of bringing the ships into 
port had been a difficult one. But now the liberty men swarmed 
on board, and in a trice the boats were going merrily to and fro 
between the ships and the beach, conveying provisions and 
plunder of all sorts. Saul Mark stood at the landing-place and 
examined every boat-load, to all appearance occupied in sepa- 
rating what was kept for future disposal from those articles which 
were to be divided immediately. 
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All provisions and munitions of war were sent to a common 
store. But, on the other hand, the men were allowed to keep 
small articles of private loot, such as watches and jewellery. 
(Where were the poor souls who had worn these?) Several 
wounded buccaneers sat about the shore, talking in low tones to 
their women-folk, and saying a word occasionally to their com- 
panions as they went jovially by. Yet all was carried out in so 
matter-of-fact and cheerful a way that I could not bring myself 
to believe that red slaughter had been done on the high seas; or 
that these men, who so cheerfully would give a neighbour a helping 
shoulder beneath his burden or cast sportive arms about the waists 
of a couple of giggling yellow girls, could be the bloody pirates 
and murderers the dead Pembury had represented them to be. 

As usual, Captain Stansfield stood apart, neither associating 
with officers nor with men, but watching with keen eyes that 
every one did his duty. 

The task of discharging the captured ship occupied a full 
week of wondrously hot weather. The men worked stripped to 
their trousers, while others went about with nothing more upon 
them than a breach-clout. The sea was smooth as a mill-pond 
(Ah! how I wished that I could have seen Umphray Spurway’s !) 
all the time, and the boats went regularly out, and came as 
regularly in. I desired greatly to visit the captured ship, and I 
think that I might have succeeded in hiding in some of the out- 
going boats, for the men were cheerful and good-humoured beyond 
their wont, partly with the rum that had been freely served, and 
partly with the prospect of the large dividend which each expected 
at the close of the discharge. But, just as the boat in which I 
was hidden started, Anna Mark came running down to the shore, 
crying, ‘Take me too!’ For she had been delayed at some task 
for my mother, which liked her little because it kept her within 
doors. 

As soon as her father heard Anna call, he bade the men cease 
from rowing. 

‘Who is that in the bow of the boat ?’ he hailed. 

And, when they told him, ‘Send the lad ashore!’ he cried ; 
‘the ship is no place for him !’ 

Whereupon I told him that I had not wished to go aboard 
but only went for the pleasure of the sail. 

But he looked as if he had hard work to believe me, and made 
me disembark instantly. Then came my father by, and I saluted 
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him, as I saw the others do, making bold to ask him if I could 
not go out with one of the boats to the ship. He shook his head, 
and passed on without speaking. 

Yet Captain Stansfield had not gone far before he turned and 
said, ‘You can go to my quarters and get my great telescope. 
You may visit the ship through that.’ 

I was overjoyed ; and Anna and I started to get the glass at 
once. 

Now, I had never been in the house where my father abode, 
and I would not at this time have been able to make my way 
within, had not lazy Jacob been out lounging upon the wall 
beneath—keeping all the while his eyes upon his master, so that 
at his return he might be found busily engaged about his own 
proper work, 

The great brass perspective glass was not in the little room, 
where even the débris of my father’s simple breakfast was not yet 
cleared away from the table by that good-for-nothing Jacob. ‘The 
walls were hung round with swords, pistols, muskets, and other 
material of war, but nothing of the nature of a spy-glass could I 
discern, 

Accordingly I pushed my way into my father’s sleeping room. 
The bed was narrow and plain as a cabin bunk, the room wholly 
without ornament, save that, to my great surprise, I found the 
picture of my mother which Umphray Spurway had had painted. 
It hung on the wall at the foot of my father’s couch in such a 
position that it must have been the first object upon which his 
eyes lighted when he awoke. This I could in no wise understand, 
and I called in Anna to my assistance. 

But the matter presented no difficulties to her. 

‘He must love her in spite of all,’ she said, with a true 
woman’s belief in the eternity of love. 

And from this she could not be driven, say what I would to 
shake her. 

‘He tried to kill her,’ I reminded her. 

‘For all you know,’ she retorted, ‘he may have aimed at 
some one else, and shot his wife by accident.’ 

‘He was cruel to my mother, and left her for another,’ I 
argued next. 

‘Well, he may be sorry now,’ she said. ‘His heart may have 
turned.’ 

‘His heart turned !’ said I, mockingly ; ‘after what we heard 
and saw last night!’ 
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‘Jim Pembury tried to kill him,’ said Anna, quickly. 

‘Why, Anna,’ I cried, ‘what makes you defend him? I 
cannot understand it !’ 

‘There is no great reason why you should,’ she responded, 
acridly. ‘ Get the telescope, and come out.’ 

At last I found the perspective glass in a cupboard, where 
were many old suits of clothes, and cutlasses, some naked and 
others hung up in their sheaths. I took it under my arm and 
cameout, My father still stood on the beach all alone and looked 
out to sea. 

Anna and I found a commodious place of refuge on the cliff 
edge, and, after examining the crevices of the rock for green 
scorpions and red ants, we laid us down and took turn and turn 
about at watching the ships with great delight. As the tide 
began to run inward the prize swung to her anchor, and I hoped 
at least to make out her name and destination. But in this I 
was disappointed, for the lettering had been carefully effaced ; 
and I was not sailor enough to guess from her rigging and equip- 
ment anything even of her nationality. The men of the 
Corramantee were now taking out of her such large articles as 
spare spars, coils of rope, and bales of sail-cloth. The first of 
these they pitched overboard, to be drawn ashore; the latter they 
lowered into boats, all working with a will and as merrily as 
innocent harvest folk singing among the corn-stooks on the braes 
of Moreham. 

All that day Anna and I watched the work proceeding on 
shipboard, and marvelled at the celerity with which everything was 
cleared away. A little before dusk I took back the telescope and 
gave it into the hands of Jacob, who was now running about prepar- 
ing his master’s dinner with immense bustle and show of alacrity. 

It was about ten o’clock that I saw the beginnings of a wondrous 
sight. The ship which had been dismantled, was towed to the 
entrance of the channel, and set on fire outside the bay. She 
seemed to have been drenched with some inflammable material, 
for the flames mounted with great rapidity, so that by the time 
I could run to Anna and throw up pebbles of the beach against 
her window, the fiery sheets were already licking the crosstrees, 
and the spidery tracery of her tackling stood out against a lurid 
background of smoke and flame. 

I have never set foot on any vessel since without thinking of 
the terrible peril of fire at sea. In ten minutes the fire had 
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burned through the thick planking of her sides. The ribs still 
showed black and solid, like those of some skeleton in hell-fire yet 
unconsumed. Presently she took ground on a reef, and canted 
over soon after. A secret store of powder concealed somewhere in 
her hold blew up with a tremendous explosion, heaving the masts 
high into the air. 

I looked at Anna as she stood in her window, and saw her face 
crimsoned with the fiery glow. 

‘What think you now?’ I said. ‘Does a picture over a bed 
make up for these things?’ She had her answer ready. 

‘Your Bible says, if I read it right, “Honour thy father and 
thy mother” !’ 

That was all shesaid. She did not even reach down her hand to 
bid me good-night, but shut the window and so went back to bed. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
DOG EAT DOG. 


NEVERTHELESS, I did not forget Yellow Jack’s advice, that if we 
wished to leave the island we must provision the jolly-boat and 
prepare for a cruise of some tength. On the beach that night I 
managed to ‘find’ a firkin of butter, which all unseen I rolled to 
a snug place beyond the village. The half-caste also was on the 
look-out, and between us we secured some smoked hams, sufficient 
to serve for several weeks, so that the question of food did not 
any more trouble us. All we wanted were enough water-casks 
to escape the greatest danger of all voyages in open boats—death 
by thirst. 

It was three nights before we could find, and quite a week ere 
we could appropriate without suspicion, two small but beautifully 
coopered barrels which had contained some rare liqueur. I do not 
know whether or not these had been emptied before coming into 
the hands of our buccaneers, but I do know that all the time we 
kept water in it the taste which it communicated to the vapid, 
lukewarm brew was exceedingly heartsome and pleasant. 

Anna and I had spoken to my mother about our projects of 
escape, and we were soon to realise that one of our chief diffi- 
culties would be with her, I think that anxiety and mental terror 
had brought about a certain relapse into indifference and apathy. 
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And, indeed, at this time my mother appeared to be less 
herself than I had ever seen her. 

‘Why escape at all?’ she said. ‘Do you know where you will 
arrive at ?—Most likely among cannibals. And this is indeed very 
quiet and peaceful. We have what we want to eat. If you are 
troubled outside, Philip, or if your house is not comfortable, come 
and bide here with Anna and me. You can have Anna’s room, 
and she shall bring her bed in here beside me!’ 

So we resolved to say no more to my mother for the present, 
and when necessity arose to get her to accompany us to the boat 
upon a pretext. With this in view it became our custom to call 
her out in the evening and sometimes in the morning also, in order 
that she might become accustomed to walking with us. At first 
the astonished faces and ill-concealed admiration of the men on 
shore, and still more the curiosity of the black women who flocked 
about making very audible remarks, almost made her turn back. 
But gradually she became accustomed to going with us, and after a 
while she began to like these little excursions, which broke the 
monotony of her day. Yellow Jack, too, and his hook were at first 
distasteful, but gradually she became as fond of him as we were. 
I think, however, she never trusted or liked his mother, whom the 
sailors called Witch Sally. She averred that the negress was very 
like a certain ancient Sarah Grisby, who in the sunny meadows 
about Clieveden had cast the glamour upon herself ‘and one 
other,’ as she said. Which made us judge that the ‘one other’ 
must have been that young Master Will Lucy, ‘Squire’s Master 
Will,’ of whom Caleb Clinkaberry had spoken, And this thought 
took me back vividly to those terrible days after my mother’s hurt 
and I wondered whether Caleb still abode at the Yett House by 
the gate of New Milns, and, as he promised, kept the nest warm 
for our homecoming. 

Anything served as a pretext for these walks, which, however, 
never led us very far from the settlement. We wished also to 
accustom the liberty men and the buccaneers on shore to the sight 
of my mother wandering about in our company. But, remember- 
ing the guard which had been set at either end of the hut, I 
could never be sure that we were truly alone, though I could never 
catch any one in the act of following us. 

It was a long while before we got. any opportunity of carrying 
out our plans of escape, and indeed it was chance, and not any 
deep-laid plan, which ultimately gave us our liberty, or at least 
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delivered us from our forced detention on the Isle of the 
Winds. 

But, curiously enough, it was Will Bowman who set all my 
mother’s scruples at rest. She had alwaysa great regard for Will. 
She never really liked Anna Mark, for reasons which have been 
indicated. But Will Bowman she looked up to as in some ways 
the representative of Umphray Spurway, whose will (save in one 
case) she always submitted to without a murmur. Me, indeed, 
she loved entirely, but thought of as no better than a boy and 
infirm of purpose—wherein she was completely wrong. Yet she 
‘gaed her ain gait,’ so far as I was concerned, and would have 
neither doctrine nor reproof from me. 

But Will she trusted, and after a while consulted as to many 
things. 

Now Will, being a friendly active fellow and excellent with 
tools, worked with great acceptance in the carpenter’s shop. He 
had a natural eye for a boat, and was of great use to the men 
there, who did well enough by rule of thumb, but had had no 
heads for drawing a plan or laying out a job. 

It was Will, therefore, who brought us the first true word 
about the late prize, and it lightened my heart greatly to know 
that the ship was no quiet merchantman, but an armed vessel like 
our own. The Corramantee, indeed, had at first only defended 
herself, but after coming to close quarters the larger and stronger 
ship had been carried'by the resolution of our men, led by Lambie, 
the fair-haired Scot from Tillicoultry. 

But Will brought other news as well. It was not often that 
the men talked before him about any of their communal or 
privateering subjects. But one day while he was in the ship 
fitting up some shelves he heard a couple of them talking together 
through a thin partition. They raised their voices to make them- 
selves heard, and the subject of their converse reached Will 
Bowman with equal ease through another bulkhead. 

From them we learned that the captured ship was one of 
three or four which had been sent out to raid the Central American 
towns, and that her consorts were expected to try for revenge 
upon the Isle of the Winds. 

‘I’m no feared o’ ony consorts,’ said Job Bone, the carpenter, 
a Scot from Galloway. ‘There’s no a man able to pilot a ship 
through the channels to the anchorage o’ the Isle o’ the Winds— 
except Blackie wi’ the Silver Rings!’ 
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For so they called Saul Mark, whom at the same time they 
hated and admired. 

‘Nay, Job,’ quoth Dick Okell, a Lancashire lad, ‘thou art a 
rare one for believin’! What’s to hinder them to land over there, 
and coom across to take us wheer a Scotch flea bites—in the back? 
Ha! ha!—Crack that bone, wilt tha?’ 

‘ That I wull,’ cried the Galloway man. ‘First, then, they winna 
land ower there because the surf wad ding their bit boaties to. 
flinders; secondly, they canna mairch across, because they 
couldna get through the woods; and, thirdly, they winna be able 
to set their course to the Isle. We're hidden in the secret places 
o’ the sea, man—an’ the Almichty Himsel’ wad hae a sair job to 
lay His finger on us!’ 

Will Bowman had been lying quietly listening. He had 
stopped his boring as soon as the men began to talk. But now 
he heard from above another voice which stopped the discussion, 
and answered Job Bone with dramatic appropriateness. 

‘Sail, ho!’ cried the look-out from the crosstrees of the Cor- 
ramantee with startling suddenness. 

Will Bowman heard the men bound up to the deck with quick 
impulsive leaps. He could distinguish the clang of their tools as 
they dropped them on the planking. He rose and followed with 
great quietness, shouldering his straw sack of tools as if he had 
finished his job. 

He found everything in confusion on board. Men were 
clambering up the shrouds and getting to the highest points of the 
masts which could be reached, in order to obtain the best view. 

‘How many may there be o’ them ?’ cried Dick Okell to Job 
Bone, who had obtained a higher post of observation. 

‘There’s three o’ them—big boats and pilin’ up fast wi’ the 
trade wind !’ cried Job. 

‘Faith !’ returned Okell, ‘yo’ might ’a been wrong, owd bird, 
but I wur noan in sich a hangment o’ a hurry to have it proved !’ 

Signals were being freely exchanged with the shore, and in a 
few minutes Captain Stansfield and Saul Mark came on board with 
the full crew of the Corramantee. Saul at once noticed Will 
Bowman, and ordered him ashore. But my father said, ‘ Let the 
lad stay till we have brought the ship as near the entrance of the 
reef as is safe. Then he can go ashore in the last boat.’ 

And as nobody questioned his will, so it was arranged. Where- 
upon who more helpful than Will?—At the getting up of the 
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anchor, at the towing of the Corramantee by her boats, Will 
was as one of themselves, while all the time he had his ears open 
to the free and excited talk that went on about them. He heard 
that their chief enemy was a certain Captain Keys, who had been 
wounded on one occasion in a duel at the Dry Tortugas by Captain 
Stansfield, and had sworn revenge. Captain Keys, as they phrased 
it, had ‘played booty,’ and in some way had arranged matters 
with the colonial Governments so that he was under protection of 
authority, though as rank a pirate as stirred a keel through the 
Spanish Main. 

His position gave him a great ascendency over the other 
buccaneers, and so when the Corramantee captured one of the 
ships of his ‘tail’ he had sworn revenge. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the three vessels in the offing were those 
commanded by Captain Keys, and that he had come to avenge the 
taking of our late prize. 

Nothing was now heard save anathemas upon one who, having 
been a Brother of the Coast, had been guilty of discovering a 
refuge isle to the enemy, and even of taking service under a 
Government. If the vessels had been His Majesty’s ships of the 
line, all would have been quite fair. That was their business ; but 
to be attacked by Captain Keys was quite a different matter. 

Will Bowman came ashore about four in the afternoon. By 
this time the Corramantee was stripped for fighting, and the guns 
were trained on the narrows of the passage, which were within easy 
range. Captain Stansfield had resolved to let the ships come on 
without opposition till they were well within the grasp of the 
reefs, knowing that there was no turning about among these 
intricate channels and dangerous knife-edges of sunken reef. 

But the enemy’s ships, which were now close in to the island, 
had evidently no intention of coming further at present, but con- 
tented them with firing a shot from the flagship at the Corra- 
mantee, which fell far short, skipping among the outer reef bars 
like a flat stone jerked edgewise from the hand. 

Of this direct challenge Captain Stansfield took no notice, but 
grimly awaited the development of the attack upon his 
stronghold. 

When Will came on shore he found Yellow Jack and _ his 
mother waiting for him in great excitement. The time had 
come, Eborra declared. Never would there be a better chance. 
All the buccaneers were busy, and the attack upon the island 
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would keep them on the alert for several days. For it was certain 
that so large a force would not abandon its purpose without 
making an attempt in some quarter. 

Anna and I were, of course, ready for anything. But my 
mother was more difficult. Will Bowman departed to break the 
news to her, and before he went he asked me if I thought he 
might say that Umphray Spurway would assuredly be fitting out 
a ship to seek for us in the plantations, and that we would be sure 
to meet him there. 

As the matter was urgent, and a lie in a good cause has, after 
all, something to say for itself, I thought that he might. 
Besides, it was not exactly a lie, for there was no doubt that 
Umphray Spurway, if he had escaped out of the lime-kiln, would 
most certainly do what he could to find us. 

So Will Bowman departed, and after an absence of more than 
an hour returned with the joyful intelligence that my mother 
would come with us gladly, if she was not required to sit beside 
the witch-woman who reminded her so of Goody Grisby, the witch- 
woman of Great Marlow. This Will had promised readily enough, 
for we thought that we could stow away the light weight of the 
old negro woman in the bows without altering the trim too much. 

But as a more imminent peril Will reported that the guards 
were still set over my mother’s house, being two liberty men who 
had not gone aboard with the crew of the Corramantee, having 
been slightly wounded in the last encounter. This was a difficulty 
indeed ; for my mother, being delicate of body and timid of spirit, 
could not make a dart for it, as any of the rest of us might have 
done. Besides, she was liable at any moment to stop short for the 
purpose of explaining to us why she could not go any faster, and 
in her English fashion to ask our pardon for it—which, though 
pretty enough to hear, would prove exceedingly fatal to our project. 

But at this moment a plan came into my head which I men- 
tioned to Will and Anna, who thought that it might be worked. 
This was, to keep Anna out in the woods, and my mother to dress 
in Anna’s hooded mantle, in which she had often descended from 
the window at night to wander the beach with me. Thesentinels 
were quite accustomed to this. Indeed, it had become a jest 
among them, and they had enough of good-humour to keep the 
matter carefully from our respective fathers—who, though hardly 
straitlaced in their own conduct, might not have shown the 
same leniency towards the escapades of their children. 
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My mother was of about the same height as Anna, and if she 
could be kept from speech might very well pass for her. So with 
this plan to rehearse, Will went back into the pleasant and quiet 
room where my mother sat calmly at her knitting. At first she 
would not listen to a word. 

What! Would she put on a child’s capand cloak? She might 
be in danger, but, thank God! she had garments of her own, which 
she could wear without being beholden to any. Besides, what 
would she wear afterwards? If they should meet any one who 
knew her in the plantations, it was not Anna Mark’s cap and cloak 
that she would care to appear in. The shame would cause her 
to sink into the ground! 

But Will reassured her by offering to smuggle out anything 
she wished out for her. She went joyfully to make the bundle 
ready. It proved to be almost a boat-load of itself, and she was 
with difficulty advised to restrict herself to a cloak with a hood, a 
warm under-kirtle, and a light muslin gown, which she selected 
from the vast store of women’s clothes which Captain Stansfield 
had put at her disposal. Anna’s sole baggage was a store of 
white kerchiefs, 

It was curious how little thought my mother gave herself 
about some matters. But then she had always expected to be 
provided for, and took all gifts as her due, having been an only 
child and (save in the matter of marriage) allowed her own way 
all her life. As for Anna Mark, she would not have touched a 
single bonnet-string of all the pirate’s hoard with a pair of tongs. 

But my mother, on the other side, was proud and satisfied, 
and indeed had spent a great deal of her time since we came to 
the Isle of the Winds in re-making and embellishing the wardrobe 
which she found ready for her use. I do not suppose it ever 
crossed her mind to ask who had worn them before. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


I ELOPE WITH MY MOTHER. 


So it was arranged, and to me the task of eloping with my own 
mother was committed. We waited till it was quite dark, and 
then, as was my custom, I began to hang about the house as if 
waiting for Anna. I spoke to hoth of the men on guard, whom 
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I knew well. To one of them I presented a large piece of tobacco, 
which I asked him to divide with his knife and give a part of to 
his companion. 

‘Goin’ a-sweetheartin’ to-night?’ he asked with a smile, 
after he had pouched the gift. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, I replied, kicking the ground as if 
embarrassed. ‘ What is it to you, if I am ?’ 

‘Nothing to me,’ he laughed. ‘But what will the old dad 
say, if he sees you? Puta ball in you, most like. You'd better 
keep friends with old Dick and me, or we will split on you, that 
we will!’ 

‘You would not do that,’ I said. ‘ Besides, I have a father, as 
well as Anna; he may chance to prove as useful to you as Saul 
Mark, any day!’ 

‘Aye,’ said the man, ‘and that’s as true. The Captain always 
comes out a-top, whoever goes under. Well, go on with your 
courtin’; I'll shut my eyes. I’ve sweethearted in my day, I have. 
Take care of that fool Dick, though; he’s ticklish in the temper is 
Dick, and pulls trigger easy !’ 

‘Why not call him down to the hedge,’ I said, ‘as if to give 
him some of the tobacco? Ask for his lantern to see and cut it 
by. Yours has gone out, you know!’ 

And, having made sure by bribery and corruption of one man, 
I opened his lantern and let the candle fall on the dew-wet 
ground, where it instantly went out with a fizz. 

The sentry swore profusely at the accident. ‘Insolent young 
dog!’ he called me, with other worse names. 

Dick heard the noise at the other end of the enclosure, and 
called out to know what the matter was. 

‘Hold your tongue and do what I say, and you will soon not 
need to mount guard any more. I promise you that as soon as 
my father has settled with Captain Keys.’ 

And, indeed, it was easy enough to promise, and would prove 
a fact, too, if we got my mother safe away. For there would be 
no more guard-mounting then. 

‘lve dowsed my candle, Dick,’ returned my friend; ‘come 
about and give me a light from yours, I have some tobacco, too, 
if you would like a quid !’ 

‘I take that right friendly of you. I’m a-coming,’ said Dick. 

As soon as I heard him come tramping down from the back of 
the house I slipped away into the shadow. 
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‘Seen anything o’ that brat o’ the Captain’s?’ growled Dick, 
as he directed the light of the lantern on his companion. 

‘Nix!’ said my man, succinctly. 

‘He'll get a shot in his locker one of these nights, hanging 
about the house after that young wench o’ Saul’s!’ 

‘ He’s after no harm, Dick,’ returned my friend; ‘didst never 
go after the girls thysel’, Dick, when thou wast young ?’ 

‘ Aye, that were just the trouble,’ said Dick; ‘I went onst too 
often. But why should he have a maid as white as a lily when 
his betters have to put up with doxies as black as the pot?’ 

‘Come, lad. They be all alike in the dark!’ said the more 
easy-tempered sentry, ‘and thy old Dinah is a good sort. It 
would go hard wi’ thee to part wi’ her.’ 

I left them talking, and was at the window in another moment, 
I dared not call ‘Mother,’ lest the sentries should hear; and I 
durst not say ‘ Anna,’ as for appearance sake I ought, because I 
was certain my mother would not answer to that name. So being 
in a strait I whistled a low catch, and in a moment my mother 
was at the window. 

I had her in my arms in another instant, and she felt no 
heavier than a partridge, so small and light a thing she was. 

‘Come,’ I whispered ; ‘ please do not speak a word. We will 
soon be in safety.’ 

I heard my man at the other side talking in a loud tone to 
conceal our movements, for he and his mate were so near he must 
have heard the window open. 

‘I think I see a light down on the shore,’ he said; ‘ Dick, 
jump over and see if you can place it! Perhaps ’tis Captain’s gig 
coming back with news!’ 

I heard Dick scramble over the prickly-pears with an oath, as 
he jagged himself even as I had done the night Jim Pembury 
ceased from troubling. My man, being after all faithful in his 
heart, flashed a lantern at us furtively behind Dick’s back. The 
light dwelt a moment on Anna’s hood and grey cloak, and then 
was shut off again. The sentry was perfectly satisfied, I was 
carrying my mother in my arms, whereat, I doubt not, the 
connoisseur in courtship chuckled. 

I hurried my burden into the bush, where Will and Anna 
already were waiting. We found Yellow Jack and his mother 
outside the settlement. And so, still more than half supporting 
my mother in my arms, and with Anna carrying a bundle and 
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assisting as best she could, we set off in the direction of the jolly- 
boat. 

It was lucky that the shore road was not a difficult one; at 
least, in comparison with that through the High Woods. But in 
passing through the last great downthrow of boulders and fallen 
cliff the half-caste lit a candle, which he carried in a natural kind 
of dark-lantern called a pot-lid plant. 

It was with a sense of relief that we found ourselves at last in 
the little sheltered bay. The jolly-boat rocked gently beside its 
natural pier, in a dim kind of phosphorescence like moonlight 
seen through frosty glass. The mast was in its place, the sail 
ready for setting, but not a breath of wind blew. 

I could have held the candle in my hand unprotected by any 
lantern, so still and breathless was the night. There was not a 
sound to be heard, except that a bird with a clear short song like 
that of a Scottish robin trilled at intervals in the woods, and from 
the short grass a late cicada answered shrilly. 

We placed my mother carefully in the stern, with Will Bow- 
man beside her to steer, while in the bow Yellow Jack stood up 
to con the boat through the difficult passages. Anna and I were 
to row or back-water as we were bidden. We made for the entrance 
of the little harbour, and as soon as we escaped out of the loom of 
the land it grew a little brighter around us, so that we could see 
the reefs black on either side. We were puzzled by a muffled 
hum, which was not the surf on the beach, but which carried a 
suspicion of something mysterious and human in it. People 
seemed to be whispering all about us. 

But gradually we made our way into opener water, Eborra 
dipping his oar softly and alternately like a paddle on either side 
the bow. Anna and I rowed as he signed to us, and in this fashion 
we drifted rather than moved towards the outer sea. So far all 
had been favourable, and we kept to the left, so that, as soon as 
we rounded the point, we should be out of sight even of the look- 
out on the top-masts of the Corramantee. 

When once we had made sure of that we breathed more easily. 
For the dawn was beginning to break, and a lucent Eye of the 
Morning began to form on the horizon where the sun was to rise. 

‘Surely the reefs extend a long distance out in this direc- 
tion ?’ whispered Will to Yellow Jack. 

The half-caste did not reply. He was gazing seawards with a 
fixed and horrified attention. 
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The light now rapidly increased. The apparent reefs resolved — 
themselves into nearly a score of heavily-manned boats, which had 
been lying waiting, like ourselves, for the morning. They were 
not more than half a mile from us. There was not a particle of 
wind to help us to escape them. They were a little longer in 
seeing us, for we were still within the dark shadow of the land; 
but we had not time to turn back before the sun rose. We were 
instantly spied, and with a unanimous yell the oars dipped into 
the water and the nearer boats dashed at us. 

‘Captain Key’s pirates! We are lost!’ I think the cry came 
with one accord from all within the jolly-boat. In escaping from 
one trap we had fallen into another far more terrible. For, they 
said, these freebooters gave no quarter, and even our Corraman- 
tees shuddered as they spoke of their cruelties. 

The oars dropped from our hands. We were paralysed by the 
very impossibility of doing anything. The wind was dead, and 
there was no time to set the sail if it had blown like all the 
Roaring Forties. For me, I could not even pray. 

Yet I ceased gazing at the approaching enemy who were 
making their boats surge through the water, in order to watch 
the weird figure of the black Witch Woman standing with her 
hands outstretched over the prow, invoking some demon of her 
own out of the ocean deeps. 

And even as I did so, at first slowly and mysteriously, and then 
faster and faster, the jolly-boat began to move through the water. 
We sat dumb and silent, understanding nothing of what was hap- 
pening, while the woman gesticulated and laughed in triumph in 
the bow, now looking down into the sea, and anon straightening 
herself up to shake her fist and wizened arm at the approaching 
enemy. 

And thus began a chase as strange and terrible as any I have 
found written of in any book, since the rebellious prophet was cast 
into the sea and the great whale sped towards Nineveh with 
Jonah in its belly. 


(To be continued.) 

















